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see that it is just what has been lacking. . . . The book ought to establish itself as the authoritative 
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_.. BEAUTIFUL AND STURDILY BUILT OF FINE MATE- 
ie, RIALS ... THAT IS PETERSON LIBRARY EQUIPMENT. 
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save many dollars of unnecessary expense. This service is 
without obligation on your part. 
No. L-5140 
S tataruetescs.2 F No. L-514 
: Wake aha Ss. | This Charging Desk, efficiently 
arranged, will fill the require 
ments of a medium size library 
No. L-5042 
This Children’s department 
Display Rack with five con- 
venient compartments of vary- 
ing sizes is well built and will 
give life-time service. 
mesma No. | % 5049 
A Newspaper Rack solely for 
the display of newspapers. The 
rod holder arrangement keeps 
papers flat, thus reducing wear 
and tear due to constant usage 
- LEONARD PETERSON & CO., Inc. 
OFFICE AND FACTORY 
) 1222-34 Fullerton Avenue Chicago. Illinois 
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Librarians Agree 


that the service given by the Putnam Library Department 
is remarkable in INTELLIGENCE, EFFICIENCY, 
ECONOMY and PROMPTNESS. 


This service covers supplying ALL BOOKS new and old 
wherever and whenever published. 






The Department is always able to draw upon the com- 
prehensive stock of the Putnam Bookstore to fill Library 
orders. Lists of proposed purchases promptly priced. 
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AGOKEE PASTE 


The perfect library adhesive 








Made from select imported materials. 

Soft, creamy, the right consistency for use. 

Tested to insure the ultimate measure of strength. 
Will not mold, sour nor harden. 

Pleasant odor. Economical to use. 














LET AGOKEE SOLVE YOUR PASTE PROBLEM 


Order Today and Test It In Your Library 
Prove to yourself that there is a difference 


Demco Library Supplies oe 


10 gal. @ 1.95 







MADISON, WISCONSIN 


AGOKEE IS RIGHT BECAUSE IT IS MADE RIGHT 























The “Y and E” equipped Schaffner Library in the new home of th 
School of Commerce, Northwestern University, Chicago 


AS FOR TABLES--- 
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is in the “Y and I” line. It Charging Desks, Librarians’ 
includes the wide pedestal tables Desks, Chairs, Magazine Racks, 
Dictionary Stands, Shelving 


of classic simplicity pictured 
and other equipment. 


above, round tables, study tables 
and others. You will find that And the “Y and KE” Library 
your treasury is not penalized Specialists are glad to work with 
for your good taste. Write us you and help you plan new 
for information. library installations. 
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The Bookshelf shelf for E Boys and Girls 


1928 


The 1928-29 edition of The Book- 
shelf for Boys and Girls is being edited 
for distribution during Children’s Book 
Week. 


teachers this catalog of books for chil- 


In your work with parents and 


dren has been found to be the most 
effective way to put into their hands a 
satisfactory buying and reading list of 
new and old books. Attractive and 
comprehensive it is priced in quantity 
lots low enough so copies can be given 


away or sold at 5 or 10 cents each. 


A 52-page list of the best books for 
children of all ages—the books of this 
season and the books that endure from 
season to season. All the books listed 
are briefly described. Many illustrations 
and fine art work enliven the catalog. 
The list is divided into three main sec- 
tions, according to an indefinite ag. 
classification; Books for the Younger 
Children, Books for Older Boys and 
Girls, and Books for Boy Scouts 
Within this section are numerous classi 
fications to group and otherwise plac 


books. 


IMPRINT QUANTITY RATES 


50 copies $3.00 
100” 6.00 
250 “ 14.00 


500 copies . $25.00 
1000, 45.00 
5000 “ 200.00 


F.0.B. New York 


READY EARLY IN OCTOBER 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 W. 45th Street, New York 
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By JOHN M. ZANE, LL.D., Litt.D. 
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8. Greek Philosophy of 15- The Absolute Reign 
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9. The Roman Creation 16. International Law 
of Modern Law 17. Conclusion 


Chief Justice Wilson of the Supreme Judicial Court 
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the courts. The author has succeeded, however; far 


New York Times, “Mr. Zane’s opening chapters 
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The Opinion of JOHN H. WIGMORE 
Dean, Northwestern University Law School 


k marks the opening of a new door in the 

n of legal studies It is the most original 

_ in the English language, on comparative Law, 
Sir Henry Maine’s great work ‘Ancient Law’, 
rs age Knowing as I do the author’s com- 

3 Anglican legal history, and 

ile range of thought in many other fields, 
he has put into 
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the results ive learning and 
wd reflection on le history of law As 
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Law’ is therefore interesting reading Every 
ghtful lawyer she me welcome this easy method 


rging his view of the g rand drama of Law.” 
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Introduction by Former Solicitor-General 
JAMES M. BECK 
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Its flowing narrative style le and 
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Yet its legal authority is above 
its historical value will earn foér it 





place among the permanently worth 


Table of Contents 


Maine, “It was not an easy task to write in 
terms a story of the growth of the law and 


1 any previous attempt with which we are 








s chapter on the reign of law, his explana 

nd appreciation of the American Constitution 

be published separately and be put in_ the 

ot ry legislator and every citizen who 

takes to address himself to the public wel 

e. In these chapters Mr, Zane’s fine grasp ot 
meaning of the law has had full play.” 


> Illustrations—soo pages—$5.00 
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Bound in a special lock-leaf binder, the biog- 
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able service to Reference Librarians. 
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_ SCRIBNER’S LIBRARY DEPARTMENT 


Supplies the 


BOOKS OF ALL PUBLISHERS 


To Public, University, School and Club Libraries 
AT LIBERAL LIBRARY DISCOUNTS 


Service, Personal and Painstaking, Our Specialty 
Orders, Smal] and Large, Receive the Same Careful Attention 


Charles Scribner’s Sons, Fifth Ave. at 48th St.. New York 
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ANONYMOUS LITERATURE 


A GREAT BIBLIOGRAPHICAL WORK AND 
COLLECTOR’S GUIDE 


Stonehill & Block’s Anonyma and Pseudonyma: A Complete Dictionary of 
Anonymous and Pseudonymous Literature, containing a condensed description and 
Key of over 35,000 Anonymous and Pseudonymous Books and Authors using pseu 
donymns, from the beginning of Printing in England until June, 1926; the new and 

que system employed enables one to identify 100,000 different books, treble the 


number actually described. Complete Set, 4 vols., cloth. $25.00 


THE MOST COMPLETE AND INDISPENSABLE WORK OF ITS KIND EVER PUBLISHED 





lnonyma and Pseudonyma furnishes the key to 100,000 books through the systematic cata 
loguing of pseudonym and includes all the various types of books that have been printed in the 
English Language Not only have the authors consulted every known work of anonymous and 
pseudonymous books, but have made an exhaustive study of over 500 separate bibliographies on the 
subjects, over 3,000 catalogues of public auction and leading booksellers, and the British Museum 
and Bodleian Library Catalogues have been studied for anonymous material of which there has been 
no ocinted record. This monumental undertaking is the most useful and complete work ever pro- 
1 . and has taken a lifetime of arduous work and research to make it the most exhaustive 
} } hl he 


thority on this subject yet published 


R. R. BOWKER & CO., American Agents 
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SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT 
to the Bookbinders 


A New Book Cloth Plant was recently started under the super- 
vision of Edward F. Percy, for thirty-five years connected with the 


HOLLISTON MILLS, of Norwood, Mass., and for eighteen years, the 
plant superintendent. 


The samples of Nu Braintree Book Cloths (including Linens, Vel- 


Jums and Buckrams) recently submitted to the trade were pronounced 
perfect. Mr. Percy is now duplicating the high grade Buckrams which 
he formerly made. 


Nu Braintree Book Cloths will be sold direct from the plant to the 
binder, eliminating the heavy overhead sales costs which the binder now 
bears. You will therefore be getting the highest quality book cloths 


at a lower price. 


Nu Braintree Book Cloths are made in a plant equipped with the 
newest and latest book cloth machinery, located ten miles from Boston, 
with excellent rail, truck and boat shipping facilities. 


We will guarantee everything we sell 
We will give you prompt service 

We will give you the best on the market 
We will save you money 


We will send you samples and prices 
Write to 


The East Braintree 
Bleachery and Dye Works, Inc. 


EAST BRAINTREE, MASSACHUSETTS 
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McClurg’s— 


the first wholesale 
book house in the country to establish and conduct 


a separate department devoted exclusively to the 
special interests of Public Libraries, Schools, Colleges 


and Universities. We specialize in library service. 


A <.. McClurg & Co. 


Library Department 


333 East Ontario Street, Chicago 














School Libraries 


Requests for Catalogs and pamphlets on library work from 
summer schools giving library courses show that many 
more students are entered in such classes than ever before, 


and that more courses are being given. 


This is a sure indication to us not only of growing inter- 
est in library training, but especially of the increasing 


importance of the School Library. 


GAYLORD BROS., Inc. 


Syracuse, N. Y. Stockton, Calif. 
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DIE GERMANEN 





Eine Ejinfithrung, in die Geschichte threr Spracl md Ku 
Von 
Torsten Evert Karsten 
a. 0. Professor an der Umvversitit Helsingfo 
Gross-Oktav. VIII, 237 Seiten. Mit 4 Tafeln und 8 Textabbild. Geh. M 3 eb. M 
Es ist der erste Versuch von nichtdeutscher Seite in Deutschland, Sprache ui Kult 


der gesamten germanischen Rasse darzustellen 


Grundriss der germanischen Philologte, Band 9.) 


GERMANISCHE HELDENSAGE 





Von 
Dr. Phil. Hermann Schneider 
o. Universitatsprof. in Tubingen 


E-rster Band. Gross-Oktav. XN, 442 Seiten. M. 15.—, geb. M. 17 
Dieses Buch macht zum erstenmal den Versuch einer zusammentassenden Behandlung det 
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malern des spateren Mittelalters wiederzugewinnen und in einem Gesamtbilde zu erfasset 
Grundriss der germanischen Philologie Band 10) 
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Type A Standard Type Stack in the 
BAKER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 
at Dartmouth College 
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This 7ype 4 Standard Book Stack installation is nme ters in height 

The Stack ends are finished in “ght gray — with a darker | 
shade of gray for the bases . . . Rzbbon black slate floors are used 
throughout—the walking surface sand rubbed, the under surface 
(ceiling) painted white for better light reflection . . . Study Spaces 
are provided in stackrooms as indicated in the illustration. 


























STACKROOM IN BAKER MEMORIAL LIBRARY 


Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 








SNEAD & Company + Founded 1849 
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LIBRARY SERVICE AND UNIVERSITY EXTENSION 


BY R. E. CAVANAUGH 


Director of the University of Indiana Extension Division 


l 


An old school teacher friend of mine once said 
he had three rules, and only three, governing 
his pedagogy. These were: “First I tell the class 
what I am going to tell em; second, I tell ’em; 
third, I tell “em what I’ve told ’em.” I propose 
to follow his method in presenting this dis- 
cussion. 

Proceeding after this fashion, I desire to say: 
first, adult education is necessary; second, it 
is feasible: and third, it is the business of insti- 
tutions such as universities and libraries to par- 
ticipate in its development. Both these institu- 
tions are dedicated to public service. Neither 
is operated for profit. They should work to- 
sether in the common cause of education. 

First, adult education is necessary. ‘This is 
true because our own formal training thru 
childhood. youth, and adolescence will always 
fail to touch many important things that we 
shall tind useful and absolutely necessary later 
in life. Furthermore, much of our training thru 
these earlier vears, even if it does lead directly 
to the skills and knowledge that later are of such 
value. fails to be effective for reasons that are 
»bvious to all. Chief among these reasons is, of 

yurse, the fact that in childhood and in youth 
we fail to recognize the importance of much of 
the work we are asked to do in the course of our 
formal training. 

I know of no better way of pointing out the 
nadequacy of our preparation than by quoting 
what seems to me to be a wonderful passage in 
the foreword to a book entitled, Principles of 
Education, by Chapman and Counts. This fore- 
word runs as follows: “Greeting his pupils, the 
teacher asked, ‘What would you learn of me?’ 

id the reply came ‘How to care for our bodies? 
rear our children? How shall we 


shall we 
rether? How shall we live with our fel- 


lowmen? How shall we play? For what end 
shall we live?’ And the teacher pondered these 
words, and sorrow was in his heart for his own 
learning touched not these things.” 


LIBRARY AND UNIVERSITY CO-OPERATION 

Dean W. S. Gray of the College of Education 
of the University of Chicago, speaking at the 
conference of the American Association for 
Adult Education two weeks ago at Philadelphia, 
was quoted as saying that America is rapidly 
becoming a newspaper reading nation. Accord- 
ing to Dean Gray newspapers take first place, 
magazines second place, and books third place 
in the American home today. Perhaps books 
rate as high as third because there is no other 
classified contender to bid for popularity with 
the reading public. 

I do not doubt that Dean Gray’s statement is 
correct. Undoubtedly the American people are 
reading more and more from year to year. The 
only question involved is what are the people 
reading. There are a number of agencies that 
try to direct the reader. The commercial corre- 
spondence school appeals to those who would 
better their financial situation, while book-of- 
the-month clubs, literary guilds, and fifteen- 
intrigue the vearner 
More 


satisfactions, 


minutes-a-day programs 
after intellectual poise and assurance. 
earnest seekers after intellectual 
whether for advancement or culture, look to the 
libraries and to the meet 
these needs we must find the way to a fuller co 


universities. To 


operation between these agencies than has yet 
been developed. 

The whole question of a reading public is 
closely related to the problem of adult educa- 
tion which is today deal of 
ittention by edueators. recognizing the 


receiving a creat 


We are 
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fact that there is no more important education 
than education for adults. Edwin E. Slosson, 
editor of Science Service, is responsible for the 
story of the little negro boy who, when he had 
been denounced by his playmates and bitterly 
called by all the names and invectives that could 
be mustered, thought for a moment for some 
sort of retaliation and, finally in despair of 
equalling their efforts, shrieked in reply, “Now 
ever last one of them things you is callin’ me 
you is youself.” So also with adult education. 
It is as broad as all the courses of study for 
younger people; it is all the different types of 
education. Everywhere, men and women wish 
to study, some for professional and business ad- 
vancement, some for personal satisfaction and 
general culture, for not always are their efforts 
for the sake of dollars and cents. 

That our own learning touched not these 
things is due perhaps to a great degree to the 
fact that the curricula of schools in the past 
have not given due attention to this sort of train- 
ing. However, it is due even more to the fact 
that in childhood and youth teaching along 
these lines will largely fail of the most effective 
results because children and youth are not im- 
pressed with learning that does not apply rather 
closely to their everyday lives. 

This brief discussion indicates in a general 
way the necessity for adult education. I am 
sure that every adult can enlarge upon this idea 
and recall from his own experiences other rea- 
sons justifying the assertion. 

The second assertion that I have made con- 
cerning adult education states that it is possi- 
ble. We used to have impressed upon us the 
theory that youth is the time to learn. I think 
that this adage was so emphasized by our elders 
thru childhood and youth that somehow we 
gained the impression that learning was _ possi- 
ble only in the period of youth. Nothing could 
be farther from the truth. Of course no one 
will dispute that youth is a good time to learn. 
The reason for this obviously is that it is an in- 
expensive time to learn. In childhood and youth 
we are not necessarily bread winners, nor in the 
main are we wage earners. This is one of the 
reasons why we emphasize the work of our pub- 
lic schools. These schools occupy the time of 
more than twenty millions of our boys and girls 
who, during this period, are under the guidance 
of nearly three quarters of a million teachers. 
This work should go on. It should be given 
greater support from year to year. It is the 
duty of adult citizenship to provide the most 
eficient possible machinery of education to 
utilize the hours of childhood and youth to the 
best advantages. 

But adults also can learn. You are aware, I 
am sure, that careful and scientific experimen- 
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tation prove that mature men and women can 
learn efficiently. A number of studies alone this 
line have been made in the laboratories of 
schools of education and psychology. Amons 
these perhaps the most thoro is that of Professo; 
Thorndike of Columbia University. His experi. 
ments in the main have had to do with achieve. 
ment of groups of people of different aves in 
two chief lines of effort. These were develop. 
ment of motor skill and the mastery of Fs 
peranto, a highly organized study. There is not 
sufficient time to discuss this experiment in de. 
tail, but the results are interesting. Dr. Thorp 
dike and the graduate students working on this 
problem found that, in both phases of the work. 
adults far surpassed younger students, includ. 
ing the adolescents. We who are no longer 
youthful are, of course, grateful for this dis 
covery. There is, however, another aspect 
the results that may not be so welcome to som 
of us. The experiment shows that the colden 
age of learning seems to be between the years 
twenty and twenty-five, with a slight decline in 
ability from the age of twenty-five down to that 
of forty-five, which was the upper limit of ages 
considered in the experiment. Of course w 
can seek some consolation always from the fact 
that these findings are the results determined by 
calculating averages. If we are young enough 
to be listed among those whose group fails to 
learn rapidly, we have a right to assume that we 
can be exceptions to the rule. If we belong to 
the groups too old to make the greatest progress, 
we can assume that we are exceptions. We ar 
willing to admit that without the suggestion. 
There is still another phase of the problem 
related to these investigations that may and 
often does aid the cause of the adult learning. 
These experiments, as you may readily see. were 
tests chiefly of sheer ability to learn in the fields 
of motor skill and intellectual mastery. These 
experiments did not make provision for the in- 
fluence of background and experience, the | 
portance of which cannot be overlooked by any 
student of the problem. When these influences 
are taken into account, there is reason to believe 
that the actual progress of adult students in 
many fields of learning is relatively even much 
better. It would be folly to claim that adults 
learn more satisfactorily because of greater 
sheer intellectual ability. On the other hand, 
there is reason to believe that the zenith of intel: 
lectual strength is reached early in life. This 
superiority must be attributed to other reasons 
Chief among these reasons is motive. The adult 
has a reason that urges him to attempt learning. 
His ambition to accomplish something becomes 
a driving power that carries him over bits of 
drudgery and the customary difficulties that dis 
courage the younger and less resolute person. 
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{nother reason for his superiority is found in 
his ability to pick his subject matter for his own 
purpose with better discrimination than that ex- 
orcised by the youth or adolescent. 

And now my third assertion. It is the busi- 
ness of libraries and universities to co-operate 
in the development of a progressive adult educa- 
tion program. A university undoubtedly has 
three great functions to perform. It must teach 
the young men and young women who come to 
its campus for instruction; it must engage in re- 
search; and it must disseminate to its constitu- 
ency everywhere some of the values accruing 
from its work in residence. It is with this third 
function that the University Extension move- 
ment has to do. It is with this function that the 
University thru its extension division and the li- 
brary should be concerned in a co-operative en- 


b 
















terprise. 

is chairman of the National University Ex- 
tension Association committee on library co- 
operation, I have been concerned, during the 
past three years, with the problem of discover- 
ing practical methods of co-operation and of 
disseminating information concerning — such 
methods in order that university extension di- 
may make 










visions and libraries everywhere 
oreater use of them. 

In order to check on the extent of actual co- 
operation practiced between university extension 
divisions and libraries, in January 1926 I ad- 
dressed a letter to extension directors of all the 
forty universities belonging to the National As- 
sociation. The questions in this letter were: 

1. Do you follow any system of regularly 
notifving local libraries of the enrollment of a 
student either in class or correspondence study, 
within their areas, and suggesting that the li- 
brary notify the student that certain reference 
material is available on the work which he is 












doing? 

2. Do you regularly write the student that 
your extension division has notified the local 
library of his enrollment and that he may per- 
haps expect assistance from the library? 

3. Do you have some other plan for such 
co-operation that has proved helpful? 

Replies were received from thirty-two univer- 


Of these, seventeen stated that some defi- 
















sities. 
te nite plan of co-operation with public libraries. 
nd, either state or local, or with library commis- 
tel- sions, was regularly followed. It is significant. 
his however, that only three states followed the 
ns policy of notifying libraries of the enrollment 
ult of students and also of sending a special notice 
ng to the students advising them of the importance 
es of their getting in touch with the libraries. In 
of these three states this plan seems to be working 
is satisfactorily. Nevertheless, it is exceedingly 





significant that all the seventeen universities re- 
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ported a definite plan of co-operation. No bet- 
ter explanation of these plans can be presented 
than to quote from a few representative ones: 
Division of University Extension in Massa- 
chusetts: “Lecture halls in the libraries are put 
at the disposal of the Division for meeting 
places for extension classes. The librarians 
willingly see to the distribution of descriptive 
pamphlets announcing class and correspondence 
The agents of the Division, in estab- 
lishing classes in the various centers, go to the 
librarians to secure from them lists of represen- 
tative citizens of the community who will be in- 


courses. 


strumental in reaching the people interested in 
taking extension courses. 

“Every effort is made by the libraries to have 
available the books likely to be used by the 
members of any special University Extension 
For example, on the days that the French 
meet at the Boston Public Library, a 
special ‘French library’ is open in a room ad- 
jacent to the lecture hall where the class mem- 
written in French for 
longer loan periods than those allowed under 
the general library rules. 

“The co-operation of the libraries in the 


class. 


classes 


bers may secure books 


smaller centers of that state ‘is just as cordial. 
An instance of it was shown at a music appre- 
ciation class that was organized recently in a 
small Massachusetts town. When the in 
structor arrived at the class she was handed a 
list of the music books contained in the public 
library, with a note from the librarian stating 
that any additional books recommended would 
be considered for purchase by the library at the 


very 


next meeting of the trustees.” 

The University of Wisconsin reported: “We 
have on file in our office letters from most of 
the libraries in the state and know just how to 
work with the public library to the develop- 
ment of the library as well as to the interest of 
the student and the University Divi- 
It is not possible in Wisconsin to have 


extension 
sion. 
any definite rule to follow since the public libra- 
ries vary from no appropriation to appropria- 
tions of several thousand dollars: from a library 
open Saturday evening to a library open normal 
working hours. It is our problem to know the 
library situation and to connect the student with 
We 
must not add unnecessary burdens to the already 


load of the 


the public library whenever it is feasible. 


heavy librarian in the very small 
town. 

“We have a number of public libraries in the 
advised of the registration of 


The 


student receives in the printed leaflet sent to 


state which are 
students and of the organization of classes. 


him when he registers, specific advice to use the 
public library facilities in every possible way. 
The instructors again in thei letter 


em- 


first 
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phasize this fact. It would be wasted energy in 
Wisconsin. however, to notify the public library 
in every community, however small, of the regis- 
tration of students.” 

Indiana University: “The co-operation of li- 
brarians and extension workers is quite general 
in Indiana. This co-operation has been par- 
ticularly helpful in correspondence study and in 
class extension work. For example, librarians 
are notified of the enrollment of correspon- 
dence study students in their vicinities and the 
students are urged to go to the libraries for as- 
sistance. In all communities where classes are 
organized the libraries help with references and 
also serve as distributing centers for books sup- 
plied by the university. Libraries also furnish 
class rooms for the extension classes. In In- 
dianapolis, Fort Wayne, Gary, and Evansville, 
and in other large centers, the libraries empha- 
size competent and interested service as well as 
books as a part of this co-operative work, 

“Other assistance of value, chiefly in pub- 
licity, may be listed as follows: 1. Distribu- 
tion of catalogs on tables for library readers. 
2. Distribution of posters, announcing the fol- 
lowing service: (a) evening classes, (b) corres- 
pondence courses, (c) welfare activities. (d) 
public discussion services. 3. Distribution of 
blotters. with advertisements of courses on the 
back. (Popular and effective.) 4. Setting 
aside of shelves containing reference books in 
reference rooms, labelled ‘Indiana University 
Extension News items in the 
monthly library bulletin. 6. Feature articles 
written by an employee of the library publicity 

department and printed in the local newspapers.” 
Mr. Charles FE. Rush, city librarian, Indianapo- 

lis, believes so strongly in the co-operation with 
educational agencies that a special reader’s ad- 
visor has been charged with the responsibility of 
making helpful contacts with extension students, 
both class and correspondence, as well as with 

those engaged in less formal study. When a 

student enrolls for a course by mail this read- 

er’s advisor is notified by the Extension Divi- 

sion. The student then receives a carefully pre- 

inviting him to a conference 


Classes.’ 5. 


pared form letter 
with the reader’s advisor. 

“The Indiana State Library is so helpful in 
many wavs that it is difficult to see how it ac- 
much with its present resources. 
‘raries all over the state it sends 


complishes si 
Thru local hil 
out reference materials to correspondence and 
class extension students.” 

University of Michigan: “It is our practice to 
notify the librarv authorities in the various cen- 
ters where our credit courses are organized as 
to the books that we hope to use as supplemen- 
This notification is de- 


tarv reading material. 
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signed to go to the librarians a few weeks ha. 
fore the date set for the organization of the 
courses. Thus far, we have had excellent ¢9, 
operation in this respect. This is especially trye 
of Detroit. Of course, in Detroit we have 
very large library and a very complete equip- 
ment of books. In some of the smaller cones 
it is sometimes difficult to get very much ma- 
terial. 

“Our instructors are asked to make an an. 
nouncement to the classes relative to such hooks 
as may be on call in the various libraries and to 
give special instructions as to their use.” 

Perhaps it is well to turn to the replies from 
the universities that say no regular policy of 
co-operation is followed. Their comments are 
equally interesting and, in many cases, equal; 
enlightening. As permission to quote these 
schools was not asked, I am giving only a fey 
excerpts without naming the institutions. 4 
few samples follow: 

“In providing reference material for our cor 
respondence students, we have not undertaken 
any co-operation with the local libraries. Our 
experience with this work shows that the ma 
jority of smaller libraries in communities ove; 
the State do not have the type of reference: 
books which are used by the University. Even 
students in the larger cities of the State fre 
quently write us that many of the latest books 
referred to are not available. It is possible that 
in some cases the libraries would be willing to 
co-operate by purchasing these books, but in. 
asmuch as our courses must be revised every 
few years in order to remain equivalent to the 
residence courses, it would be an expensive pro- 
ject for the local libraries and would leave them 
in a few years with a number of books on hand 
which were called for only occasionally. 

“Until a few years ago, we co-operated wit! 
the State Traveling Library Commission. This 
Commission was glad to send reference libraries 
for students, but they experienced the difficult 
which I 


courses 


have just mentioned whenever 
were revised and necessitated n 
change in the reference books. 

“Tt has been our custom to arrange out 
respondence courses in such fashion that th: 
texts secured by the student should sufhic: 
the course with very litthe added reference » 

If outside references are available to the student 
we determine that fact and have the student 
utilize them as much as possible.” 

\ study of the replies to this questionnai! 
indicates that directors of extension divisions do 
not know as much as they should about possil)! 
co-operative plans already found useful in som 
communities, and they do not do as well as the) 
should in regard to the things that they know 
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However, there is a definite evidence that prog- 
ress in co-operation has been made and _ that 
ereater progress is directly ahead. 

That the A. L. A. is active in the cause of 
adult education and is ready to lend its as- 
istance in this co-operative enterprise is  self- 
It is perhaps unnecessary to call the 


evident. 
attention of this group of library workers to 
many of the publications of the A. L. A., but I 
should like to quote briefly from its Bulletin of 
March 1927. 

“Concretely, what is the library’s share in 
this responsibility? Obviously, its task is that 
of vetting the right books to as many individuals 
as possible. But it is not so simple as that. 
The library cannot wait for the student to take 
the initiative. It must seek out the individual 
and put its resources at his disposal. 

“The library must first of all act as a guide 
to adult educational institutions. Young men 
and women finding themselves in a blind alley 
in their life work or desiring to make better use 
of their leisure, yet not knowing where to turn 
for satisfaction of a desire too vague to be de- 
fined, should be able to go to a library for in- 
formation and guidance. Every library should 
have, therefore, an accurate and complete direc- 
tory of local adult educational opportunities. 

common to al- 
They 


“There is one characteristic 
most all enterprises in adult education. 
are loosely organized, operate on a_ scanty 
budget and are limited in equipment. They pro- 
vide a teacher, a meeting place, and little else. 
Material for study is drawn from the teacher's 
knowledge, the pupil’s experience—which, since 
he is an adult, is not inconsiderable, and such 
books as can be secured by good fortune. Here 
the library's duty and responsibility alike enter. 

“The alert librarian will acquaint himself. .. 
with the work being given in the adult education 
enterprises of his city.” 

There is no doubt either in the minds of ex- 
tension workers or workers in the field of li- 
brary service that helpful co-operation is de- 
sired by both. There has already developed a 
proper attitude and an earnest desire to make 
co-operation effective. Some of the suggestions 
that have been worked out by this Association 
during the past two years have been carried out 
Our national programs 
Thus much valuable 


in a very definite way. 
have exchanged speakers. 
information has been exchanged between the 
two groups of workers. This exchange should 
be extended to state and other meetings. There 
should not only be an interchange of informa- 
tion as to the desirability of co-operation but 
as {0 ways and means of bringing it about. This 
is our real problem and contributions as to 
methods should be solicited from every source. 


It therefore seems advisable to sum up once 
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more practices that have thus far been found 
helpful. 

1. Libraries can and do must effectively dis 
play catalogs. posters, leaflets, and graphie uni 
versity extension exhibits. 

2. Libraries distribute publicity blotters, an 


of ( lass and correspondence 


nouncements 

courses, and announcements of other phases of 

extension work. 
i 


3. Libraries 
news items in their monthly bulletins and in li- 


include university extension 
brary feature articles in local newspapers, 
1. Extension divisions include, in their an 


nouncements, references to the importance of 
the work of the local libraries and informatiorr 
in regard to it. 


5. Extension divisions and libraries encour 
age intervisitation between extension workers 
and librarians. 

6. Extension divisions develop the office of 
extension librarian to promote a plan for sup 
plying books for extension students of all kinds. 

7. An interchange of representatives of li 
braries and extension divisions on their national 
and other programs is encouraged. 

8. Mutual membership relations are estab 
lished between library organizations and exten- 
sion divisions. 

9, Extension divisions and libraries co-opet 
ate in making reference books available for ex 
tension students. This co-operation includes 
books and s¢ rvic es 

In addition to the above types that apply 
chiefly to formal work the libraries 
are very helpful to the universities in the in 
formal activities of thei 
The libraries help in the direction of club study 
work. They help) prepare 
reference material for club papers and for de- 
only 


university 


extension divisions. 


programs, provide 


They not 


bate 
make available their own resources, but they a 
! 


quaint their patrons with the services offered by 


and discussion subjects. 


the university extension divisions. It is from 


the librarians that many people learn of univer 


sity activities in extension classes, correspon 
dence study. lectures, 
package library offerings, club study programs, 
drama loan service, parent-teacher helps, motion 


and public infor 


home readin COUTPSES, 


pictures, stereoptican slides, 
mation service. all of which are now provided 
by many universities at a nominal charge 
Perhaps special mention should be made at 
this point of the very helpful co-operation of 
the libraries of Indiana with the Indiana Uni- 
versity Extension Division in its administration 
of spec ial reading COUTSeS sponsored by the 
Women’s Clubs. 
seventy ino number, have been 
S. Bureau of Education, the 


Indiana 


State Federation of These 
courses. about 
prepared by the U. 


Library @Association, and 


American 
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University. The State Federation has stimulated 
interest in these courses by offering membership 
in an honor sorority to women who meet certain 
requirements, chief of which is the satisfactory 
completion of four of these courses. The In- 
diana State Library also assists efficiently in 
promoting this program. 

These practices represent concrete examples 
of co-operation that have proved practicable in 
Various parts of the country. Not all can be 
employed everywhere. Library reports prove 

that the opportunities vary greatly from state 
to state, from county to county, and from com- 

munity to community, but this is not a valid 
‘reason for saying that libraries are too scarce, 

the reference books too few, or the librarians 
too incompetent for the accomplishment of any- 
thing. There is no surer way of paving the 
way for more adequate facilities in all these 
respects than by making use of all those at 
hand and asking for more. Such procedure 
will have its advantages both for the libraries 
and for the universities, 

It is my belief that extension workers, along 
with other educators in general, have long ne- 
elected librarians. This has been true despite 
the fact that the library must naturally be con- 
sidered the school of the future for almost all 
our adult population, The resulting failure of 
our people to form the habit of purposeful 
reading is but natural. It is no wonder that 
America is becoming chiefly a newspaper read- 
ing nation. It is well that attention has been 
called to the problem for librarians should be, 
as Mr. Frank H. Chase, reference librarian of 
Boston. says, the obvious centers of education 
for those bevond school age. Thev are under 
no sort of suspicion and the American public 
is in the habit of using them for all sorts of in- 
formation. 

The most important steps to be taken in ad- 
vancing the cause of co-operation between li- 
braries and universities are, it seems to me, 
these: 

1. The workers in each of these fields should 
find out what those in the other are doing. 

2. Thev should find out the co-operative 
practices that have been found helpful and work 
out others if they can. 

3. They should make their practice square 
with their information by doing the things that 
they have learned may be accomplished. Difh- 
culties should be brushed aside and actual co- 
operation accomplished even tho it may not 
be of great importance at first. From little be- 
ginnings greater developments usually come. 

A number of the leaders in the library field 
have been active for some time in the cause of 
co-operation with educators. In addition to Mr. 
Rush. who has already b&n mentioned, others 
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who have followed the progress of university ex 
tension are Mr. Dudgeon of Milwaukee, \, 
Roden of Chicago, Mr. Dickerson and \; 
Milam of the American Library Association, 
Mr. Lester of the University of Wisconsin, \, 
Bishop and Miss Thomas of the University 
Michigan, and Mr. Wilson of the University 9 
North Carolina. These are only a few of thp 


library people who have recognized the need 


a union of forces in educational effort of thi, 
kind. The work of the A. L. A. which is re; 
resented by the Reading with a Purpose moys 
ment alone is a tribute to the men and wom; 
who have recognized the need of sequenti, 
study by the American public. 

But I wonder whether librarians the cow 
over know that there are many great univers. 
ties distributed from the Atlantic to the Pacif 
and from the Canadian border to the 
Grande ready and anxious to give expert dire 
tion to the people who desire to read 
study. Do they know of the opportunities 
fered thru university credit courses and als 
thru home reading courses of a more popula: 
character? Do they realize how  studenis 
these courses need the assistance of the 
braries? Do they know of the various informal 
phases of university extension divisions? 

On the other hand, do the university work 
know the resources of the libraries and. do th: 
realize the importance of utilizing them? Are 
they aware that these resources consist not only 
of books and other materials, but also of the e, 
pert service of people who are both willing and 
anxious to assist. Do they realize that if people 
are ever to become purposeful readers that thy 
must get the habit of using the libraries: 

I have told you what I was 
i Must te | 


) 


To sum up. 
ing to tell you and I have told vou. 
you what I have told you. 


{ 


1. Adult education is necessary. It is of s 
preme importance, especially in a democra 
where the people are charged with the respor 
sibilitv of ruling themselves. Is it safe t 
upon ‘a citizenship that depends upo 
papers alone for thought stuff? 

Adult education is possible and feas 
It is quite practicable for mature x 
study and to learn. 

3. Adult education is an important funct 
of the library and of the universities, espe 
thru their extension divisions, working tog: 
This co-operation is practicable and necess 
There is no distinctive competition involved 
Instead there is a harmony of interest that 
The quality 


makes co-operation imperative. 


work is dependent upon the full utilization of 


‘ 


all the resources available from both fields ol 
endeavor, 
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Som time ago the chairman of the A. L. A. 
library buildings round table sent the librarian 
Cleveland Public Library a letter that 


f the Cl 
bristled with queries as to who and what. how 
many and how much, These questions all re- 
exhibits in libraries. He reminded us 


that for three years we had been using such 


displays rather extensively and might therefore 
quite fairly be asked to answer the aforesaid 
who’s and how’s for whatever benefit such an- 
swers might afford the members of this group. 
We accepted, but selfishly, hoping ourselves to 
henefit from the discussion which might result 


ind the wisdom which would be gleaned from 


the experience of other libraries. 
Since t! 


irdized as charging desks and book stacks, | 
cht begin by following the example of the 


mignt 


darkev who was running a small restaurant and 
d ahout his evening meal. “Some folks 


.e cases for exhibits are not so stand- 


Was askt 
calls hit dinner. an’ some folks mought call Wit 
supper. so PIL just enuncerate fol” vo’ hit’s com- 
ponerent parts. 

The “componerent parts” are mainly in the 
corridors of the building, not in a special gal- 
lerv or museum. and they are vertical wall cases 
ind floor cases: there are floor cases also in a 
special exhibition corridor, and in several of 
the reading rooms. The exhibit feature that 
would be first to catch your attention are two 
ases on the outside of the building. These are 
built like show windows into the facade of the 
but so incorporated into the design of 
that they are acceptable architec- 
\s the Librarv fronts a busy thoro 
fare. and these windows are at sidewalk level, 


library 





3 


iny mer 


1dvertisiz - value. Each case or window is 52 
by 52 inches and 33.5 inches deep. They are, 
f course, hehted at night, and lettered plainly 
it the top—Cleveland Public Library. Access 
ling exhibits or for cleaning is from 


aie 
» 


back of the case—a protection to both stafl 
it material in bad weather. and at all 

mes a ¢ nvenience. 
building the attention of anyone 
( he stairs or leaves the elevators is 
iught at ence on the second and third floors 


= 
‘ 


two floor cases and by vertical cases set into 
orridor walls. Data used in the design of 
»cases had been worked out by the technical 
arian in an extensive investigation of ex- 


Preliminary drawings 


nts and exhibit cases. 
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were made by the architects, designs submitted 
by the firm that made the cases, and these de- 
signs revised more than once by both architects 
and librarian. The specifications for the floor 
cases, and there are fifteen of them, called for 
3/16 inch plate elass, and a “wrought iron 
framework in a black and white oil finish’’—the 
effect is like a coarse grained oxidized silver. 
Twelve of the cases are double with sloping tops, 
the whole effect rather light and graceful, and 
when the exhibits are installed the cases are not 
ereatly in evidence. The dimensions of twelve 
cases are: width of double case 38 inches, height, 
hl. inches front to back, Ql, inches at peak, 
length of four cases 7 feet, eight cases 5 feet, 
height of floor of case from floor 40 inches. The 
specifications also called for concealed lighting 

“Frink o1 approved equal reflectors, dust: 
proof construction, cylinder-locked and master- 
keved, with provision for changing lamps and 
for ventilation.” Three additional cases in the 
exhibition corridor are of similar construction. 
but different design, planned to hold larger ob- 
jects or folio volumes. 

The vertical display cases in the corridors 
make an arresting and colorful feature in other- 
wise unenlivened wall spaces. They help inci- 
dentally to distract attention from distances to 
be walked; or to phrase it more constructively 
in the words of Edward Forbes. written seventy 
vears ago of museums in general, they are valu- 
able “for their 
thoughts in the mind.” There are eleven single 


and eleven triple cases, the average size of the 


powers of awakening new 


single cases being 10 inches wide. 66 inches high, 
and 14 inches deep, and 32 inches above the 
floor of the corridor. The cases are lined with 
cork, the lighting is from above. the lamps con- 
cealed by the bronze framework. and there. is 
ventilation above and below. 

lhe expense of setting up exhibits is greatly 
lessened by an ample supply of fixtures: a pic- 
ture molding across the back of the case, and 
adjustable glass shelves, erash-covered blocks of 
Various sizes, wooden easels for heavy books. 
and strips of plate glass for weights. Pongee 
curtains at the sides and valances across the 
top of the vertical cases soften the frame of the 
case and diminish the height, also add to the 
effect of light and color, and may be drawn 
part way to enhance a single choice exhibit or 
closed entirely to conceal a case temporarily 


empty. 
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These cases are similar to, and indeed the 
idea was borrowed from, the vertical cases at the 


University of Michigan set also in the walls of 


a main corridor. The University of Michigan 
cases are cork lined, and equipped with glass 
shelves, but only about nine inches in depth.’ 
In the new Los Angeles Library the four vertical 
exhibit cases recently installed have a= sinele 
large sheet of alass. more like the show window 
of a store, and the cases are lined with black 
velvet. The dimensions are 9 feet 6 inches in 
height in luding a large drawer below the case, 
and 7 feet 3 inches in width. The new Birming- 
ham Library has cases in the facade of the 
building, and vertical wall cases in the cor- 
ridors. 

There are also in the corridor walls of the 
Cleveland Library, shallow cases which are 
practically elass-covered bulletins, each 32 
inches by 49, for the display of plates, photo- 
eraphs, maps or textiles. 

\ different type of display case in the John 
(;. W hite room is set on low book Cases between 
the windows. They are plain metal cases with 
a sloping front of olass. In the history division. 
bookcases with glass doors, flanking the en- 
trance, have been given a cork backine and until 
needed for books, make serviceable display 
cases. 

Additional cases in this room, the children’s 
room, and other places in the building, need no 
detailed description, as they are of the more 
usual rectangular show-case type with frames of 
oak or walnut. They add five to the total num- 
ber of display cases. 

\ word as to the use of the cases. During 
opening week when the cases were on view for 
the first time, a visitor who was earnestly study- 
ing the exhibits, said to one of the staff, “I in- 
tend to educate myself by making a point of 
regularly to see all your exhibits in 
these marvelous cases.” Adult education could 
indeed be taken as the text for a sermon on these 
library exhibits with some eighthlies and nineth- 
lies added on their value for children. But for 


coming in 


the present purpose their uses might be analyzed 
in a different way. 

The general policy is to use the outside Cases 
for publicity, announcing library events or com- 
munity activities, such as Book Week, Com- 
munity Fund Week, Opera, Moscow Art The- 
atre, also to advertise more extensive exhibits 
that are on display within the building, or to 
call attention to the resources of the Library. 
thru subject or anniyersary displays, such as 
books on travel. books for brides, Easter, or 


Children’s Book Week. The cases inside the 


*Lrprary JOURNAL. 47: 498, 1922. 
5 April, 1928. 


? Bookselling News. 1! 
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building offer, thru more extensive displays 
information, education and an opportunity { ; 
the enjoyment of beauty. For very large 
hibits the corridor cases on the third floor and 
those in the adjoining exhibition corridor 4, 
used as a single unit. but more frequently 
two units, and the second floor corrido; as 
third unit. A Roosevelt exhibit of books. | tters 
manuscripts and trophies filled the whole | 
floor, but Fifty Books of the Year could |, 
shown to advantage in the exhibition coryid 
while Commercial Printing supplemented 
our own books on printing and tvpe oecupir 
only the second floor cases. More often th 
are several smaller displays on each floor. thos 
relating to music and fine arts, such as the 

ing of the symphony concert season, or a vilt 
books on music or architecture, placed n 
fine arts division, school projects in posters 
ship models, near the school department 
old patent models from the government. outs 
the technology division and later borrowed { 
the cases near the children’s department. Int} 
outside cases the exhibits are changed 
once in two weeks. in the other cases appt 
mately every month. 

However. before going any further into ¢! 
use of exhibits, one fundamental — prir 
should be stated. The exhibit cases are not 
lowed to become an art gallery, or a mus 
that has happened to find space in a library 
nor are they used only as glorified bullet 
boards for announcements of local interes 
Whatever the display of the moment may 
some connection must be made with books and 
reading. Usually this is done by show 
books with the exhibit or displayed in anotl 
case nearby, for example, during Grand Ope 
Week, showing the stories and librettos of th 
operas, as well as pictures of the singers 
books about types and printing in conn 
with a display of fine commercial printing. \ 
popular summer exhibit and one particularls 
successful from the book standpoint was a dis 
Each display case was devot 


play on travel. 
to a single country, a colorful travel poster was 
hung at the back of the case, in front of 
poster one or two dolls from a loan collectio 
were posed in the costume of the country, 

attractive travel books were placed to show 
binding, tithe page or illustrations. Juve 


hooks were featured in the cases near the ( 
dren’s department, but the whole display 
tracted both children and adults. More re ently 
a similar display on transportation was 3 
project worked out by the school children and 
featuring, instead of dolls, models in soap made 
by the children to show the various means 0! 
lransportation from primitive wagons to thi 


aeroplane. 
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Jt might be remarked in passing that our 
observation of the popular interest in this type 
of varied exhibits showing a variety of objects, 
is supported by recent investigations of the 
proper display of museum objects made at the 
Pennsylvania Museum in Philadelphia to “dis- 
cover Whether the general public is more sus- 
ceptible to a group of mixed objects than to 
one of similar objects.” Mr. H. H. F. Jayne ob- 


serves, in the somewhat restrained language of 
his report, that “it does not seem improper to 


conclude from this series of experiments that, 
within limits, the greater the variation, the 
sreater the observation time per group of ob- 
jects, and the greater, too, the attracting power 
of such an arrangement.” ; 

In the outside cases where the public to be 
reached is the casual passerby, the caption is 
brief and arresting, often only one word, in very 
large letters. 

The subject of labelling, however, is too in- 
volved to introduce here. It has been ably ex- 
pounded by both the Chairman of this meeting 
and our own technical librarian, and by vari- 
ous museum authorities. We do believe in 
labels. both general captions and small labels 
for individual objects, but for such short-term 
displays as ours and for exhibits in cases along 
passageways, anything like a gallery book seems 
out of the question. 

Since this is primarily a presentation of the 
mechanics of displays, it will not do to linger 
too long on the subtleties or art of their assem- 
bling. Rather, who is it that assembles the dis- 
plays, more practically still, how much does it 
cost, and finally, since none of our libraries is 
in Spotless Town, how are they kept clean? 

In the Cleveland Public Library the general 
management of the exhibits is in the hands of a 
Committee on Exhibits, under the chairmanship 
of the Head of Fine Arts Division, with the Li- 
brarian and the Librarian of the Main Library, 
ex-oficio members. This Committee formu- 
lates general policies and decides what ex- 
hibits are desirable. The Committee also makes 
up a schedule, some entries being booked 
months in advance, and others adjusted at the 
last moment to meet some sudden change of 
date. The Committee keeps in mind the fact 
that some exhibits will make only a limited 
appeal: postage stamps, for instance, and house 
plans: but for a fair proportion the salestalk 
should apply which a popular magazine is us- 
recommending its advertising space. 
value most those publications 


ing in 
“Advertisers 
“The Behavior of the Museum Visitor.” By Edward 


In A Preliminary Report from the 


Wash- 


Stevens Robinson. 
Pennsylvania Museum, by Horace H. F. Jayne. 
ington: 1928 
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interest.” 
It is important that no group of readers should 
be allowed to lose interest in the display cases. 

The publicity which these displays afford is 
sought for its real commercial value. The the- 
aters are interested, authors and artists express 
appreciation of the attention called to their 
work, and the movies are so eager to co-operate 
that movie publicity has spread far beyond the 
limits of “exhibits under glass” and become a 
chapter by itself. It is, therefore, important to 
maintain standards of excellence and to require 
a sufficient degree of library interest before ac- 


which hold the strongest all-family 


cepting any exhibit. 

In the opportunities for contacts with owners 
of collections, and co-operation with local 
enterprises and organizations, the Exhibits Com- 
mittee recognizes both rich possibilities and 
again the necessity for definite standards. 

The arrangement and installation of the ex- 
hibits is in the hands of a curator of exhibits. 
He is a graduate of an art school and has had 
practical experience in both teaching and com- 
mercial art. He gives full time to the Library, 
and has the full-time help of a young student at 
evening college, who has special aptitude for 
this work. They have a large, well-lighted 
workroom with tables, drawing 
boards, filing cases and the storage of display 


space for 


equipment. 

The curator of exhibits, however, does not 
give all his time to the work involved in these 
displays as his duties include also the time- 
consuming preparation of exhibits for exposi- 
tions and conventions, occasional exhibits for 
the branch libraries, miscellaneous extra-mural 
displays such as those in bank or store windows, 
and in addition the large amount of lettering 
and sign-making required for the library system. 

The staff of any division involved helps to as- 
semble suitable material, and several divisions 
and departments take entire charge of the spe- 
cial cases which they use. 

The time of the curator and assistant can be 
estimated with a fair degree of accuracy at a 
total of fifty-nine days, but this does not include 
the time eiven by other members of the staff for 
the various cases under their direct charge, nor 
page and clerical service in collecting and 
charging books and some correspondence, and 
telephoning, nor does it include what would be 
a considerable item if the services of the Ex 
hibits Committee were reckoned on a salary 
basis. 

There are sixty-nine exhibit cases, but the 
floor space occupied is only incidental. A few 
of the cases in reading rooms might he replaced 
by reading tables or catalog cases, but the only 
floor space that needs to be reckoned as such is 
that in the exhibition corridor, and even this 
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corridor is primarily a bridge across the central 
court, necessary as a passageway and an ap- 
proach of suitable dignity to the special John 
G. White Collection, and therefore a space 
hardly available for other use. 

The cases in the main corridor require arti- 
ficial light all the time. In the exhibition cor- 
ridor the lights are needed only on dark days 
and in the evening. In the John G. White 
room they are turned on only occasionally. 
Five cases have no special lights. Twenty-five 
watt tubular lamps are used for the floor cases 
and bulletins, five being required for the seven- 
foot cases and four for those that measure five 
feet; three lamps, each of forty watts, mill type, 
serve to light each single wall case. 

The supplies required for the exhibits do not 
make a large item of expense because little is 
required to supplement the initial equipment. 
Card board for signs and labels, rubber bands 
and other minor supplies are all that is usually 
required. A stapling machine is the most incon- 
spicuous method found for mounting pictures, 
and a power spray is used to give longer life to 
labels that are exposed or will be used repeat- 
edly. The Library photostat is always available. 

The cleaning is done by the janitorial staff. 
The cases are cleaned thoroly whenever the ex- 
hibits are changed, and this, with the daily dust- 
ing and cleaning of glass, is usually sufficient. 
It is a favorable commentary on the dustproof 
construction of the cases to report that it has 
not been necessary in three years to use more 
than a brush or vacuum cleaner on the crash. 
or after two and a half years’ use to have the 
pongee curtains dry cleaned. 

In conclusion, three incidents come to mind. 
During the furore over evolution, someone pass- 
ing the Library in the early morning noticed a 
group of workmen standing in front of the out- 
side case where there was a display on Evolu- 
tion. One of the men was evidently expounding 
the subject with emphasis to his comrades. Re- 
cently Countee Cullen came to Cleveland to give 
a reading, and his poems were displayed in one 
of the outside cases. A tall young colored man 
was seen standing in front of the case gazing at 
the poems and the picture of the poet. A visitor 
reported that, as she approached the Library, 
she saw two men, evidently Greeks, looking with 
much interest at a display. She stepped nearer 
and saw that the placard read, “The Glory That 
Was Greece.” A small notice was added forth- 
with in one corner of the case, to say that books 
in modern Greek could be obtained in the Li- 
brary. The result was the issue of cards to 

several new Greek readers, and an increase in 
the circulation of books in that language. In- 
cidents like these show why these displays seem 
to be a sound library investment. Perhaps the 
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word of the early visitor is coming true 
people are educating themselves by obs: 
the exhibits. 


RADIO VOTERS’ SERVICE 

Radio List compiled by the American Librars 

ciation for the National League of Romer } 
WHAT THE PLATFORMS SA\ 
OF TARIFF 
August 7 

Frank W. Taussig. The Tariff Histor; 

United States. 7th ed. 1923. Putn 
“A standard work for general students writ 
a tariff reformer. It is an accurate, 
versial record of facts.” 

George Crompton. The Tariff; an Jnie 
tion of a Bewildering Problem. Ma 
1927. 

“The author is in the main unprejudi 
sympathies are on the side of protectio 
only safeguard against foreign encroa 
the rights of native industry. For 

of politics and government rather than t! 
reader.” 

“Democrats and the Tariff in 1928” 
Aiken. Nation. April 4, 1928. 

“American Policy” by Mrs. A. T. Her: 
an’s Journal. May, 1928. 

“Tinkering with the Tariff.” 
Post. March 24, 1928. 

“The Tariff.” New Republic. July 4 
p. LOL. 


WHAT THE PLATFORMS SA\ 
ON TAXATION 
August 21 
Edwin R. A. Seligman. Essays in 
Edition 10, rev. 1925. Macmillan 
\ standard work by a leading authority 
historic as well as recent material, valuable 
to student, scholar, lawyer, specialist, business man, 
and any seeker after reliable informatior 
Harvey W. Peck. 
millan, 1925. 
“Few versus the Many” by Mrs. J. B. Harrim 
Woman’s Journal. June, 1928. 
“Ideals and Idealism in Taxation” 
Adams. American Economic 
March, 1928. 
“Taxation.” New Republic, July, 1928. p 


Saturday 


i axation, 


Taxation and Welfare. \ai 


_ —_—<-— - 


A TEACHER of rare ability and of unfailing sym 
pathy and understanding; a woman of ind 
fatigable industry and rich in friendships: an 
effective speaker and a story-teller of hizh ta 
—these are some of the tributes paid the late 
Louise Connolly, Educational Adviser to. the 
Newark (N. J.) Library and Museum from 1912 
to 1927, by her friends and associates, John 
Cotton Dana, Mrs, Henry B. Twombly, and Ho! 
ger Cahill, in a memorial pamphlet published 
by the Library and Museum (pap., 25p.) 
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By way of preface I may say that my experi- 
ence has been with a classified catalog, and 
that therefore the actual work of classification 
which I have done has for its purpose not 
simply the relative grouping of the books on 
the shelves but the building up of the classified 
atalog in which the book is represented un- 
der its main class number and such other num- 
hers as its different aspects may require. 

Without going into the technique of classifica- 
ion, and without laying difficulties to the in- 
evitable imperfections of the classification 
scheme used, can we point out certain qualifica- 
tions which a classifier must have in order to be 
efficient ? 

Whatever system of classification is used, the 
classifier is always (1) “sizing up” the boox, 
vetting at the gist of it, endeavoring to grasp its 
main field, its definite subject and purpose, and 
then (2) adjusting it to the scheme. This two- 
fold act of judgment is dependent on knowledge 
in both its parts, in order to appreciate the 
hook, and also to understand the classification 
scheme and its possibilities. 

In a library like the John Crerar, or in any 
research library, perhaps fully fifty per cent of 
the books are on scientific and technical subjects 
very difficult in themselves, written in a special- 
ized terminology, and in various languages. 
Many are on problems of minute research, 
where the writer will likely define his immediate 
problem and method with great accuracy, but 
with no reference to its wider relations in its 
field which would give the classifier a clue for 
placing it. He writes for those who know its 
bearings. 

It is worse than useless to attempt to use the 
subdivisions of the classification scheme for 
such books unless it can be done accurately, and 
to fall back continually upon the larger places 
felt to be safe also defeats the end of classifi- 
cation. 

The need of a good language equipment for 
a classifier is generally admitted. For that there 
is no need to argue. But I think it is often 


assumed that if one reads the language, of 
course he will know what the book is about, 
or can find out by a reasonable amount of look- 
ing up in reference books, assuming possession 
of a good method, and a keen sense for clues. 
There is a tendency for attention to become ab- 
sorbed in the technique of classification, without 
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realizing the demands made upon knowledge 
about the book and its field. 

But we find it is by no means certain that the 
classifier can then place the book correctly. We 
find both general and special knowledge needed 
in order to understand what the book is about, 
and its standpoint and place in its field, 


The general knowledge should include a 
pretty clear survey of the achievements of sci- 
ence. This is more possible of attainment now 
than some years ago. After the great modern 
advances of science both scientists themselves 
and non-scientists have tried to put before us 
the results. Perhaps there is subconsciously a 
feeling that science must keep articulate and 
must not become remote from public interest. 
At any rate, it has actually become the fashion 
to know about these wonderful discoveries, and 
we now have the “Story of” many fields from 
philosophy to microbe hunters. What is much 
better for our purpose, there are good histories 
in practically every scientific field and in some 
technical fields. Perhaps, too, the younger 
classifiers will have taken some of the so-called 
“orientation” courses in college in which a 
skilled investigator attempts to make clear the 
subject matter, problems, methods, and _possi- 
bilities of his field. 

But we find many books which can not be 
placed with any confidence without special 
knowledge of an advanced degree. There is the 
possibility of consulting specialists for these. 
This method is probably more feasible in a uni- 
versity library than in an isolated library like 
the John Crerar. There are certainly many 
drawbacks. The cases where expert advice is 
needed are too numerous to ask so much time 
from a specialist. Further, the specialist can 
seldom be induced to talk in terms of the classi- 
fication scheme. The classifier still seems in 
need of special knowledge to understand him 
and to translate what he says into terms of the 
scheme. 

In a large library there will be three or four 
classifiers and the better procedure would seem 
to be to divide the fields between them, each tak- 
ing the subjects he knows best. This gives the 
advantage of using continuously the best knowl 
edge and interest of each worker. Interest will 
lead each one to work outside hours to master 
his subject better. He has also the great gain 
of more continuity in his work, and the personal 


development, zest, and interest that go with it. 
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I think different fields, even tho very tech- 
nically treated, are by no means alike in the 
amount of special knowledge required in order 
to place books accurately in them. 

There are books which might with equal ac- 
curacy and usefulness be placed in any of two 
or three places. For these, the classifier will 
develop a body of principles for guidance, and 
consistency, such as Mr. Merrill has worked out 
in the Code for Classifiers, which is about to be 


published. 
But in the natural sciences or in technology 
a large proportion of books will be either 


rightly or wrongly placed. The topic is per- 
fectly definite, e. g., a monograph entitled Coup 
de Rélier was wrongly placed under hydraulic 
rams. This was not a language difficulty, for 
the English translation, Waterhammer, might 
also not be understood. It has to do not with a 
machine—a hammer ‘or ram, but with a con- 
dition in water pipes subject to sudden changes 
The familiar pounding of a radi- 


of pressure. 
One either gets the idea 


ator is one case of it. 
or misses it completely. 

There are some fields, notably the social sci- 
ences, whereby looking up definitions one may 
proceed with some confidence, because most of 
us find we have a background which makes the 
matter intelligible. 

In the systematic parts of the biological sci- 
ences one may learn to run down natural genera 
and species and to look up the synonymy so as 
to make proper references. Careful work is 
needed, and considerable time, but the demand 
on special knowledge is considerably less than 
in such fields as mathematics, physics, chem- 
istry, especially organic chemistry, and many 
engineering fields. Here one has no body of 
knowledge by which to interpret what is found. 
One cannot follow cues, cannot understand defi- 
nitions, and one is completely at a loss. 

Hence we conclude that besides good general 
knowledge, special knowledge of subject matter 
in certain fields is indispensable. 

A good classifier also needs to build up his- 
torical knowledge in order to understand the 
epochs in the development of different subjects. 
We all know how different an old treatise on 
psychology is from a modern one. Psychology 
used to be a handmaiden of philosophy and 
treated of the soul. Its development to its 
present extreme biological and physiological 
trend was depicted two or three years ago thus: 

Psychology long ago lost her Soul. 
Some time later she lost her Mind; 
Quite recently she lost Consciousness 
But she still has Behavior. 

Bibliographical knowledge is needed to go 
along with the historical knowledge. Who are 
working together building up systems of ideas 
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in groups or schools? Who are opposing them? 
Who first introduced some epoch making ide, 
or method? What if a classic were not recov. 
nized? 

A survey of present developments in one’s 
special fields should be kept up, and the ma 
terial kept track of. Here a classifier has ay 
opportunity to contribute an expansion to {} 
scheme when a mass of new material falls jj, 
shape. The developing investigation will shoy 
the trend it is going to take. Terms will sett! 
down into accepted rubrics. Mental tests offe; 
an example fresh in the minds of everyone. 

I have stressed the need for special as wel] as 
general knowledge, with all the historical and 
bibliographical knowledge that one can 
up. I believe, too, that there is a definite ment 
make-up which a good classifier is pretty sure 
to have. Some things are obvious,—the us 
fulness of a good memory, the need for critical 
judgment, the ability to observe relations. The 
great American psychologist, William James, 
pointed out how our clear ideas, which hold the 
center of attention, always have a “fringe of 1 
lations” about them of which many people are 
scarcely aware, but which give them their color 
and meaning. It seems to me the classifier }» 
comes more than usually aware of the fringe of 
relations and is guided by them. A narrow spe- 
cialist may see only one idea staring him in th 
face, and is not interested to look further. 4 
broadly informed person may get innumerable 
suggestions and relations, but gets lost among 
them. For a good classifier they must become 
significant of the real range of ideas within 
which his book belongs. It is only too easy 
for a classifier to get to thinking in categories 
and to become set. Of course he must think in 
categories or rubrics, but he should not become 
mechanical. The direct identification of a sin- 
ele dominant topic is always necessary, but so 
also is the sensing and balancing different bear 
ings of a book, and it requires more than a 
single-track mind as it demands a real zest and 
delight in the systematization of knowledge. 
intellectual curiosity. 

What, by the way, may the classifier get out 
of this game for himself? The classifier is al 
ways an interpreter, a spectator of the growth 
of knowledge. He watches knowledge at its 
growing points, watches evidence accumulate 
and fall into order under new conceptions. He 
surveys historically the same process in the past. 
He does not do the creative work, but he need 
not receive all this without any responding a 
tivity on his part. He should not become merely 
encyclopedic. He can keep organizing and 
co-ordinating his knowledge and will become th: 
better classifier the more systematized his knowl: 


edge becomes. 
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Sioutp they be collected, cataloged and_pre- 
cerved? In other words, should theses presented 
in part fulfillment for the doctor's degree in 
German. French, English, American and other 
universities be collected, cataloged and _ pre- 
<erved? In the large university libraries, like 
Harvard. Yale. Columbia, and Chicago which 
aim at relative completeness in various fields of 
knowledge, I think there is no question but that 
all theses should be on file for possible consulta- 
tion of research students, but in medium sized 
libraries with inadequate stack room space, and 
a limited number of research students, the col- 
lection of all theses is open to question. There 
is also a question whether such libraries should 
solicit. miscellaneous literature as gifts or 
whether the libraries should check lists of dupli- 
cates sent to them by such libraries as Chicago, 
Minnesota and Oberlin and add any books 
which his library may not possess. In other 
words, should libraries of medium size collect 
all they can get free and on exchange and all 
they can buy? 

Another consideration is: Have such libra- 
ries an adequate staff for handling this large 
accumulation of gifts and exchanges including 
theses? The question of paramount importance. 
Is there now or is there likely to 
be any demand for these theses in your library? 
If so, the theses should be collected and made 
available. 

The least expensive method of caring for the 
German dissertations is to arrange them alpha- 
betically by authors in boxes. The authors in 
each letter of the alphabet to be alphabeted so 
that when one knows the author one can go 
directly to the box for it. The larger and more 
important dissertations may be bound in Gay- 
lord binders, classed and cataloged. Catalog. 
ing of the alphabetically arranged dissertations 
is unnecessary if the library possesses or would 
secure the annual publication: Jahresverzeichnis 
der aus den Deutschen Universitaten und Hoch- 
schulen Erschienenen Schriften, 1887+. The dis- 
sertations are first listed with full titles under 
the names of the universities. This list is fol- 
lowed by a subject index and this in turn by 
an alphabetical list of authors. If the librarian 
and the researchers would make use of this an- 
nual cumulation and if the dissertations are 
arranged in alphabetic order in the boxes, cata- 
loging is unnecessary, 


however, is: 


The Swiss also publish an annual list of the 
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IN UNIVERSITY LIBRARIES 


SEVERANCE 









University of Missouri 





dissertations presented in the various Swiss 


universities. There is a tendency to use printed 
indexes such as the one described instead of 
cumbering the publie catalog with the necessary 
cards for cataloging the collection. I doubt 
whether many libraries are usine card indexes 
to the reports of the Smithsonian Institution 
now that they are indexed in the Readers’ Guide. 

Another method of caring for German theses 
as well as American is to classify them by sub- 
jects, either shelving all on any subject in boxes 
or by binding into volumes of pamphlets. A 
eard should be inserted in the public catalog 
with the title paraphlets, inorganic chemistry, 
and a subject card under chemistry 
If the volumes are bound, titles and analytical 
cards should be made for them. Then. too, 
when a library has branches and departmental 


Inorganic, 


collections, the dissertations on veterinary. sci- 
ence, on soil, crop rotation, and the like could 
be shelved in the agricultural library. and those 
on medicine in the medical library. If the uni 
versity collecting dissertations has no aericul- 
tural or medical department, the theses on these 
subjects might be sent to some agricultural li- 
brary or to some medical library not connected 
with a university and which is not receiving the 
shipments from the European universities. A 
library might put individual theses in board or 
pamphlet binders and have them all classed and 
cataloged as books. This, however, would be 
an expensive method of caring for them, but 
the theses would be more readily accessible. In 
the case of American university doctoral theses, 
the majority might be bound separately and let- 
tered on the backs just as books are bound. 
Others might be put into pamphlet binders and 
into boxes as indicated above. There are numer- 
ous theses which appear not to be worth cata- 
loging, the expense of which would be about a 
dollar each. Many of our American theses are 
reprints of articles published in journals. These 
may be discarded provided the library has a 
file of the journals from which the reprints are 
made or they may be classified and arranged 
in pamphlet books under their subjects 

The Danish. French and many other univer 
sities publish theses, the majority of which are 
large enough to he fully cataloged in the same 
wav as books are cataloged. There are several 
helps for locating this material other than the 
public catalog. John F. Jameson publishes 
1 List of Doctoral Dissertations tn History in 
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Progress at the Chief American Universities, and 
Johns Hopkins University Library, Lists of Dis- 
sertations Submitted 1876-1926. The Library of 
Congress List of American Doctoral Disserta- 
tions Printed in is alphabetical by authors, 
is classified according to L. C. classification 
scheme, and has a subject index. There is also 
R. M. Merrill, American Doctoral Dissertations 
in the Romance Field, 1876-1926. 

The University of Chicago and the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin are printing abstracts of 


\W HAT specialized knowledge in addition to a 
mastery of general library technology does a li- 
brarian or professional staff member of a land 
grant college library need? 

Of what type of course can an already full 
library school curriculum bear the load? 

With these two questions in mind, I have at- 
tempted to discuss the subject of this paper 
as briefly as possible. 

The one-year library schools do not now offer 
a specialized course in agricultural college ti- 
brary work; and of the four two-year library 
schools—the University of Illinois the Univer 
sity of Michigan, the University of California 
and Columbia University—none is at present 
offering such a special course. Three are giv- 
ing courses on college and university libraries. 
Is it necessary that a course on agricultural li- 
brary administration be given, or can the course 
in college and university libraries as now of- 
fered, be so modified in content and method of 
instruction, that the student who is planning to 
work in a land grant college library, may get 
the training to equip him for such a position? 
The following plan is offered as a suggestion to 
meet the needs, without the necessity of the li- 
brary schools’ adding to their curriculums as at 
present announced. 

Preliminary Training and Experience 

The student desiring to major in agricultural 
library work should have had: (1) In college: 
a. Science courses, b. Economic courses. (2) 
In library school: a first year basic course cov- 
ering a. General administration, b. Cataloging 
and classification, c. Bibliography and _refer- 
ence, d. Book selection. (3) Experience: at 
least one year in an agricultural college library. 

Second Year Library School 

For the second year’s work the student’s pro- 

gram might well be made up from a selection of 
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theses presented to their respective universities 
which relieves libraries of the expense of ¢ol. 
lecting and of cataloging and preserving them, 
Many of the German theses in war time were 
printed in abstract form covering sometimes 
two pages, but often only one. These were no} 
preserved in the University of Missouri Lilrary. 

I think it is worth while to collect theses and 
to arrange them so that they are available fo; 
the special student, but I do not think it worth 
while to catalog every thesis received. 








courses in: Advanced reference and biblio 
raphy, advanced classification, history of print 
ing, college and university libraries. and re 
search methods. under the library school fa 
ulty; with suitable offerings from other gradu- 
ate schools, in such subjects as the history of 
agriculture, land economics, rural life pro! 
lems, or co-operative marketing. 

The major course should be the one on col 

lege and university libraries. The course in re- 
search methods should be required and neces. 
sary additional units chosen from the other 
courses suggested or from such helpful courses 
offered in the particular university the student 
may attend. 

For the College and University Libraries 

Course, the topics covered are as follows: 
First Semester 
Types of American colleges and universities 

Sources of information for the study of in- 
dividual institutions 

Institutional study report 

The library in the university and the coileg: 

Functions: lecture and discussions 

Finances and the budget 
Sources of information for a stud 
Annual budget planned for a_particula 

type of library 

Library committees 

Librarian and staff; lecture and discussions 
Appointments; qualifications; academic 

status; tenure of office; duties; profes- 
sional obligations; institutional ethics 

Organization of the library; central and de 
partmental, 

Acquisition of material; Book fund; Peri 
odical fund; Apportionment; Selection rou 
tine: Purchasing; Exchanges and gifts 

Classification and cataloging: special prob 
lems 
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Reading room problems 

Reserve books 

Service to students: Courses for Freshmen on 
the Use of the library; Courses for seniors 
and graduate students in bibliography; 
Cultural reading. 

Service to the faculty 

Service to others: experiment station staff, 
etc. 
Inter-library loans 

University library extension: 

brary extension 

Buildings 

Statistics and annual report 

The library as described in the college catalog 


agricultural — li- 


Second Semester 
This course continues the 
with a study of book and periodical collections: 


second semester 
types of material, etc. 

Methods of Instruction: With a group of ten 
students, certainly not over twelve, taking this 
course, three or four may be specializing in 
agricultural library work, a like number in 
teachers college library work, and the rest in 
seneral college library work. The instruction 
will be varied: lectures, individual and group 
reports, and class discussions of basic problems 
applicable to each type of library. The agricul- 
tural library student will make an institutional 
study of a land grant college that will acquaint 
him with the book sources necessary to making 
such a study. In the course of his investiga- 
tions he will become acquainted with the history 
of the U. S. Department of Agriculture and its 
relation to the land grant college; with the or- 
ganization of the Agricultural Experiment sta- 
tions: with the State Boards of Agriculture and 
its relations to the college of agriculture. 

In the study of library organization, the stu- 
dent must learn how the land grant college li- 
braries were developed and the variant types of 
organization now existent. This method fol- 
lowed thru the whole course will show the stu- 
dent wherein land grant college library prob- 
lems differ from the problems of other types of 
college libraries. 

For the second semester, the time is devoted 
to the study of building collections of books and 
periodicals and other printed sources. The 
student examines the catalogs of typical land 
erant colleges, considers the curriculum and 
courses of instruction and works out problems 
covering all classes of books and periodicals 
that ought to be available for giving such 
This intensive consideration of the es- 
sential periodicals, learned society publications, 
agricultural bulletins—federal, state and for- 
eign—will give the potential agricultural col- 
lege librarian a familiarity with the special Lit- 


courses, 
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erateure he will need to know, and, if he has had 
his year’s experience already in using it, he will 
be all the better able to acquire a thoro know1- 
edge of it. 

The Research Methods Course might well in- 
clude practice in abstracting, in gathering ma- 
terial and planning and completing the investi- 
gations of a subject for the Master’s essay. 
This would offer the agricultural college li 
brarian particularly useful training, 

Suggested Program of Courses 
First Semester 
Units 
College and university libraries 
Research methods 
Reference and bibliography 
or 


Classification 
Courses in other schools 


Second Semester 


College and university libraries 
Research methods 
Reference and bibliography 
or 
History of printing 


Courses in other schools 


For adequate training, is there a shorter cut 
available to the agricultural college librarian? 
Not in my opinion. And yet, the program I 
have suggested calls for three years of prepara- 
tion in addition to a B. A. degree, two library 
school years and one year of experience. Can 
the land grant college libraries pay the salaries 
and offer the faculty rank that will justify the 
expense of this adequate training? 


FREE ON REQUEST 


Tue Metropolitan Life Insurance Library, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, has a broken 
file of the Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, 1915-1927, which 
it will give to any library willing to pay trans 
portation. Florence Bradley, librarian. 


Tue Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, N. Y., has for 
distribution lo libraries copies of Lewis Stock- 
ton’s Marriage Civil and Ecclesiastical which 
it has been asked to take charge of by the family 
of the late Apply to Augustus H 
Shearer, librarian. 


author. 








A VERY few, very good children’s magazines 
are quite enough, and the standards set for 
these magazines should be as high as those for 
books, is the opinion of Alice I. Hazeltine, in 
a letter to the symposium on the shortcomings 
of present-day children’s periodicals led by 
Frederic G. Melcher, editor of the Publishers’ 
Weekly, at a meeting of the Periodicals 
Round Table at the West Baden conference. 
Magazines for younger children seemed the 
weakest of all to Miss Hazeltine. Little children 
love repetition of the best, whether seen or 
heard, and books satisfy this need so perfectly 
that the necessity of periodical literature seems 
doubtful. There is an unevenness, a scrappiness 
to be observed in most children’s periodicals, 
she remarked. Even. St. Nicholas, the old-time 
favorite, most frequently mentioned as _ first 
choice among them all, has been acidly termed 
“the combined Cosmopolitan and Atlantic 
Vonthly of the young.” 

The nine children’s magazines discussed in- 
cluded Youth's Companion, American Boy, 
Boy's Life. American Girl, Every Girl. Open 
Road, St. Nicholas. Child Life. John Martin’s 
Book, and Merry Go Round. which have a com- 
bined yearly circulation of thirteen million. 
Mr. Melcher touched on the business problems 
facing the publisher of a children’s magazine. 
Its audience grows away. having an average of 
only four years; subscriptions are paid by 
adults, not by the readers themselves: and there 
is little newsstand sale (one-fourth to one- 
tenth). Special copy is needed for the adver- 
tisements. unsuitable advertisements must be re- 
jected, and in the last analysis children are not 
primary purchasers. The small size of field of 
sale and the small payment for text and for 
illustrations do not offer inducements to writers. 

The very fact that children like better maga- 
zines for older people indicates that there is not 
enough reach in the periodicals intended for 
bovs and girls, wrote Alice M. Jordan of Bos- 
ton. Young people stay so short a time in one 
stage of development that the kind of litera- 
ture offered during a year or two in these pub- 
lications for children fails to satisfy their 
mental growth. 

Magazines that have been successful in the 
past kept their readers because of the publica- 
tion of articles or stories with a wider appeal 
than to children alone. They kept ahead of 
their public. Looking back at St. Nicholas in 
the early days, for example, the fact is notice- 
ably true of the stories by which it is especially 
remembered. They are of the kind that are not 
left behind in the growing-up process. The 
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CHILDREN’S MAGAZINES OF TODAY 


Youth’s Companion lived one hundred vears |. 
cause it was a periodical for the whole fan] 
and no child in a home where it was taker \ = 
restricted to reading prepared for a certain ao, 
alone. 

Magazines for children are read by the hj] 
dren they are written for—the American bere 
child of average opportunities, said Elizahe! 
Knapp of Detroit. For those whose opp. 
tunities, intelligence and capabilities are aboy, 
the average they have less to give, and for thy 
foreign child making his adjustments. the pj 
tures are all that appeal or seem intellivible. 
When one considers what there is for little ehj] 
dren to compass and enjoy in the way of thei 
hooks one hesitates to encourage the maeazin 
reading habit at six, seven and eight vears 0} 
age. 

It is one of the healthy signs in the readin 
of the youth of the day that no room for hoy: 
and girls can restrict itself to the merely s 
called “juvenile” magazines. On a list of 
twenty-two magazines on exhibit in the ro 
used by the largest number and types of chil 
dren in Detroit, eleven of them are periodicals 
planned for adults. They help to answer 
numerable reference questions and they cou 
teract the salacious product of the nearby news 
stands. 

Frances Clark Sayers of the A. L. A. said 
that most magazines for young children do fail, 
mainly because an imaginative quality is lack 
ing; their stories and pictures are too labored 
and fantastic; they miss the simplicity of folk 
lore. Moreover, the misuse of familiar chil 
dren’s literature in advertising is ludicrous 

Camille Davied, editor of the American (irl, 
said it was a shock to her to learn that chil. 
dren’s magazines were a failure. Her circula- 
tion had risen from seven to fifty thousand in 
four vears. The matter of selling is merely that 
of advertising. and the latter is a question of 
financial backing. All business ventures requit 
capital. The value of a periodical is in its firs 
few months of existence. Its prime object 
to orient youth with its changing surrounding: 
Most of the valuable material appears in book 
form afterwards. 

Discussion brought out the fact that several 
children’s magazines are subsidized. 

Anne Carroll Moore of New York endorsed 
Mrs. Savers’ criticism, and said we have no 
satisfactory magazine for small children now: 
she advised Randolph Caldicott’s picture | 


books 


instead. 
Asked for comments on the American Boy 


Purd B. Wright of Kansas City, thought that 
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editors should remember their own boyhood 
better. and added that advertisers ignore the 
influence of the child in the home. Miss Moore 
thought that the American Boy was more varied 
than might be expected, and did make a real 
effort to keep in touch with the modern boy. 


In various surveys the comparative popularity 
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of girls’ and boys’ magazines showed the boys 
preferring Boy's Life and the American Boy, 
while the girls ran to True Stories and Love 
Stortes. Mr. Melcher summed up by saving 
that children’s magazines need thought and bet- 
ter contact between spec ialists 
editors. 


libraries and 


MOTION PICTURES BASED ON LITERATURE 


Turse pictures were among those reviewed by 

the National Board of Review of Motion Pic- 

tres during the months, November 1927 thru 

May 1928, and were selected as films worth 

while seeing. Reviews of these adapted stories 

have appeared in the “Selected Pictures Guide” 
of the National Board of Review Magazine, 
monthly. This information brines up to date 
the “Selected Book-Films” list, compiled annu- 
ally in November by the National Board fo 

Motion Picture Book Week. 

\pies Inisn Rose. 
Nichols. Stars: 
Nancy Carroll. 

\crress, THe. From the play, Trelawny of the 
Wells, by Sir Arthur Wing Pinero. Star: 
Norma Shearer. & reels. Metro. 

Beau SABREUR. From the novel by Percival 
Christopher Wren. Stars: Evelyn Brent 
and Gary Cooper. 7 reels. Paramount. 

Coutece Winow, THe. From the play by 
George Ade. Star: Dolores Costello. 7 
reels. Warner Bros. 

Doomspay. From the novel by Warwick Deep- 
ine. Stars: Florence Vidor and Gary 
Cooper. 6 reels. Paramount. 

East Stor, West Sipe. From the novel by 
Felix Riesenberg. Star: George O'Brien. 


From the play by Anne 
Charles Rogers and 
13 reels. Paramount. 


9 reels. Fox. 

Easy Come, Easy Go. From the play by Owen 
Davis. Star: Richard Dix. 6 reels. Para- 
mount. 

Finpers Keepers. From a story by Mary Rob- 
erts Rinehart. Stars: Laura LaPlante and 
John Harron. 6 reels. Universal. 

Foreicn Lecion, Tue. From the novel The Red 
Virage. by I. A. R. Wylie. Stars: Norman 
Kerry and Lewis Stone. 8 reels, Uni- 
versal. 

Four-PLusHer, THE. From the play by Caesai 
Dunn. Stars: George Lewis and Marion 
\ixon. 6 reels. Universal. 

Four Sons. From the novel by I. A. R. Wylie. 
Stars: Margaret Mann and James Hal). 
ll reels. Fox. 

Frecktes. From the novel by Gene Stratton 
Porter. Stars: John Fox. Jr.. and Gene 


Stratton. 7 reels. F BO. 





GaucHo, THE. Novelized by Eustace Hale Ball 
from the screen play. Star: Douglas Fair- 
banks. 9 reels. United Artists. 

GENTLEMEN Prerer BLonpes. From the novel 
by Anita Loos. Stars: Ruth Vavlor and 
Alice White. 7 reels. Paramount. 

GLoRIOUS Betsy. From the novel by Arline 
DeHaas. Stars: Dolores Costello and 
Conrad Nagel. 7 reels. Warner Brothers. 

From the fairy tale by Wil 

3 reels. Red Seal. 


Goose Giri. THE. 
helm Grimm. 

Grip or THE Yukon, Tue. From the story by 
William Macleod Raine. Stars: Neil Ham 
ilton and Francis X. Bushman. 7 reels. 
Universal. 

HaAuNtTep Sup, Tuk. From the story, White 
and Vellou. hy Jack London, Stars: 
Dorothy Sebastian and Tom Santschi. 5 
reels. Tiffany. 

Jazz SINGER. THE. From the play by Samson 
Raphaelson. star: \] Jolson. Q reels, 
Warner Brothers. 

KEEPER oF THE Bees. Tue. From the novel by 
Gene Stratton Porter. Star: Clara Bow. 
7 reels. F BO. 

Leoparp Lapy, Tue. From the play by Edward 
Childs Carpenter. Star: 

Pathe. 


SHEPHERD O| 


Jacqueline Logan. 
7 reels, 

LITTLI Kincpom Come, THe. 
From the novel by John Fox. Jr. Star: 
Richard Barthelmess. 8 reels. First) Na 
tional. 

LITTLE SNow WuHite. 
Wilhelm Grimm 

Love. From the novel Anna Karénina. hy Leo 
Tolstoy. Stars: Greta Garbo and John 
Gilbert. & reels. Metro. 

Manon Lescaut. From the romance by the 
Abbe Prevost. Star: Lya De Putt. 9 
reels. Ufa. 

Man Wo Lavucus, Tue. From the novel by 
Victor Hugo. Stars: Conrad Veidt and 
Mary Philbin. 10 reels. 

MoTurer Macnrer. From the novel by Rida 


Johnson Young. Stars: Belle Bennett and 


Krom the fairy tale by 


3 reels. Red Seal. 


Universal. 


Viclor McLaglen, 7 reels. Fox. 
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Ovv WoMAN OF THE Woop, THE. From the 
fairy tale by Wilhelm Grimm. 3 reels. 
Red Seal. 

Patsy, THE. From the play by Barry Conners. 
Star: Marion Davies. 8 reels. Metro. 

QUALITY STREET. From the play by J. M. Bar- 
rie. Stars: Marion Davies and Conrad 
Nagel. 8 reels. Metro. 

RAMONA. 
son. Stars: Dolores Del Rio and Warner 
Baxter. 8 reels. United Artists. 

SADIE THOMPSON. From the story, Rain, by W. 
Somerset Maugham. Star: Gloria Swan- 
son, 9 reels. United Artists. 

SaiLtors’ Wives. From the novel by Warner 
Fabian. Stars: Mary Astor and Lloyd 
Hughes. 6 reels. First National. , 

SHEPHERD OF THE HILis, THE, From the nove) 
by Harold Bell Wright. Stars: Alec B. 
Francis and Molly O'Day. 9 reels. First 
National. 

SORRELL AND SON, 
wick Deeping. 


From the novel by Helen Hunt Jack- 


From the novel by War- 
Stars: H. B. Warner and 
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Anna Q. Nilsson. 10 reels. United Artis 

SpeeoY. Novelized by Russell Holman fron 
the screen play. Star: Harold Llovd 
reels, Paramount. 

TaRTUFFE, THE Hypocrite. From the play by 
Moliére. Stars: Werner Krauss, Lil [)yo. 
over and Emil Jannings. 

TriaL OF DonaLtp Westuor, THE. 
novel by Felix Hollander. 
Raday. 9 reels. Ufa. 

TRAIL oF 798, THE. From the novel by Rober 
W. Service. Stars: Ralph Forbes and 
Dolores Del Rio. 12 reels. Metro. 

Uncre Tom’s Castn. From the novel by Har. 
riet Beecher Stowe. All star. 12 ree! 
Universal. 

Wizarp, THE. 
ton Leroux. Star: Edmund Lowe. 61 -e]s 
Fox. 


ZT reels. Ufa 


[: rom. the 
Star: Imre 


From the nove), Balaoo by Gas 


From the 


\ Irginia 


WrecK oF THE Hesperus, THE. 
poem by Longfellow. Star: 
Bradford. Pathé. 


7 reels. 


THE USE OF L. C. CARDS IN SMALL LIBRARIES 


BY HAZEL B. WARREN 


Fy fens lon Diviston, Indiana State Library 


A youné, enthusiastic librarian of a small 
library once said to me with great concern “Just 


what does one mean by a small library? I see 
articles about work in a small library and 1 
eagerly start reading, but find that so often it 
is ideas for large libraries!” And the question 
does very definitely confront itself. What Zs 
a small library? To us in Indiana it is a 
library of from 1500-10,000 volumes. Of our 
215 public libraries, 7] per cent have an income 
of less than $5.000: 5] per cent have less than 
$3,000. In many we have only one librarian. She 
it 1s who opens the door at 12 o'clock or earlier 
and stays smiling and enthusiastically until 8 
or 9 at nicht. In those hours she greets the 
public , tells them what books they want to read 
and what they do not! She works with the 
Club women. She often practically writes their 
paper on “How can we be more and do more” 
or various subjects. She makes up collections 
of books for the township or county station, 
or the school teacher who hurriedly comes in. 
She answers the phone for questions “Is James 
there?” to “Please have material ready for a 
welcome address to the visiting Lions Club to- 
night.” She runs downstairs to help arrange the 
auditorium for a meeting, and she does a 
million other things, 


What about the cataloging of the hbrary? Can 
she do it and can she do it well—in between 
all these duties that seem to take every minute 
of the day? Has she the training or experie: 
even if she has the time? 
of such a librarian is $30 to $70, 


The average salary 
At that she 
does not fee] justihed in spending the mort 

or overtime doing cataloging or other work 
With all the work during hours the library is 
open it is almost impossible to find time for 
concentration, such as cataloging demands. \ 
in many of our libraries we have from on 
several assistants and there cataloging ceases t 
be such a problem, but often bad enough 1 
make us who worry about it have grey ha 
multiply with surprising speed. 

Shall we, shall we not, we toss this about 
our minds. The question is shall we aiyis 
the use of L. C. cards or not? There ar 
many ‘ifs’ and ‘ands. I think of one small 
library of about 10,000 books which has never 
been cataloged. Year by year it has grow 
and even tho most of the librarians have }: 
summer school training they have never star! 
the catalog. Last year a young girl just out 
high school came to summer school and went 
home expecting to catalog the library. If we 
had some one on our staff who could have 
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worked with her a month or two—first weeding 
out, and leaving only books on the shelves to 
be cataloged—and then beginning the catalog 
and showing her many of the points she forgot 
and did not grasp—I think she might have done 
the work fairly well, But we have no such per- 
son on the staff. While she gets the form of 
the card really well, subject headings are be- 
vond her. Shall I advise L.C. cards in that 
case ¢ 

in Bishop’s Practical Handbook of Modern 
Library Cataloging, it is estimated that ninety 
per cent of the cards needed for a typical public 
library can be purchased. But what shall be 
done. in this library and many others where 
probably fifty per cent of the non-fiction is 
old dead material and should not be cataloged, 
and the librarian may not be able to judge 
which should be. 
money to buy 5G. 
Acain, in most of our smaller libraries, a large 
percentage of the non-fiction consists of older 
books for which no L. C. 


any tool accessible, and 


It would be a great waste of 
cards for all those books. 


number is listed in 
without this num- 
The ques- 
tion then comes—is it cheaper and wiser to get 
the L. ¢ 
to weed out the books and catalog. The libra- 
rian should, of course, be able to do the cata- 
loging. but in too many cases she is not capable 
of doing it correctly. The advantage of the 
expert visiting calaloger is that the librarian 


ber the price mounts much higher. 


’. cards, or to get a temporary cataloger 


‘an work with the expert cataloger. and prob- 
ably be able to go ahead with the work after 
the instruction. We estimate that seven hundred 
to one thousand books can be cataloged in a 
month. by writing only the main card and in- 
dicating all others much work is eliminated 
and it is splendid training and experience for 


the librarian to make the other cards. But this 


takes more money than is usually available and 
the librarian must catalog or the library remain 
uncataloged 


| feel that in our summer school, of six or 
seven weeks, where most of our librarians get 
their training, we lay too much stress on de- 
tailed cataloging and not enough on the mean- 
ing and the value of it. Cataloging in a small 
library should be simple and accurate. If we 
do not teach it with this in mind, then I think 
by all means we should encourage the use of 
L. C. cards. In checking up the pros and cons 
[ find myself still debating, for in one case one 
is better, another the other. As I see it, the ob- 
jections are: The L. C. cards give fuller cata- 
loging than the usual small library needs: all 
the information that is generally given confuses 


the public often. 


Subject headings are often 


663 
too general: all possible entries are given. and 
the amateur cataloger finds it hard to decide 
which ones to use, and to adapt those she should. 
Unless the card is ordered when the book is, 
and sometimes even then, there is a delay in 
receipt, and the book may be kept from the 
It also takes time to order 
the cards and the adaptation of the cards to 


shelves many day s. 


the use of the small library often takes more 
time than the writing of simple catalog cards 
Unless the library has a typewriter, the adapted 
L. C. cards may not be very neat and readable. 
It costs more to buy the printed cards. 

There is much to be said in favor. Relief in 
time and effort is a point in favor which appeals 
first and last to the busy librarian. Authorita- 
tive author entries is one of the most important 
points, for as a library grows and librarians of 
varied training are in charge, the same entry 
in various forms is apt to be found, The cards 
are as a rule neater. 
write as neat a card as can be written on a 


typewriter 


Very few librarians can 


: and many do not have typewriters 
The cards will be uniform in type, and a more 
readable catalog will result. Uniform sul 
headings are selected. It is not the form of 
the catalog card that bothers our librarians so 
much as it is the choice of the subject headings. 

With all these points in mind, | feel that we 
who have to solve many of the problems of the 
small library, have a very definite piece of work 


rrect 


before us. How are we going to teach catalooine 
in our summer schools, where most of the libra- 
rians of the small libraries cet their training ? 
I think we need to revise our course. We must 
first teach what a catalog really is, teach lib: i- 
rians to appreciate one so that they in turn can 
The tes hni- 


teaching of 


instruct the users of their library. 
cal work should be simplified 
course the principles and main points in cata 
loging. In the past I feel that the technical 
side has been over-emphasized at the ¢ Xp nse 
of more vital things. More time should be 
given to instruction in what entries are needed 
and upon the choice of subject headings. With 
this knowledge, children’s books and fiction can 
easily be cataloged, and librarians not able to 
make simple accurate catalog for the adult 
books should use L. C. cards, Special instrut 
tion in ordering and adaptation of the cards 
should be a very definite part of the course 

If a unit card system is used the woeful 
looks of many librarians will undoubtedly dis 
appear. And what community will not benefit 
by the librarian who will have more time to 
give to her public in the teaching of the real 


value and pleasure to be found in hooks / 


DEDICATION OF LOUVAIN UNIVERSITY LIBRAR) 


Ix behalf of the American donors, Ambassador 
Hugh S$. Gibson on July fourth presented to 
Monsignor Ladeuze, rector of the University of 
Louvain, the key to the new library building 
designed by Whitney Warren. As the Ambas- 
sador handed over the golden key the American 
and Belgian flags were unfurled from the top 
of the great tower, and the carillon played “The 
Star-Spangled Banner.” Dr, Frank Pierrepont 
Graves, this year a visiting professor at the 
University of Louvain, who represented the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace, said 
in part: “Never before has there existed a 
grander opportunity for service to humanity and 
progress than that of restoring these walls and 
furnishing anew this treasure-house of civiliza- 
tion. The United States will ever rejoice that 
her claim to succor stricken Belgium and the 
world of intellect and culture was heard, and 
that the assembled nations granted to her the 
right and the privilege to erect a structure that 
would be emblematic of the highest aspirations 
and achievements of mankind. The presenta- 
tion of this library building, then, is accom- 
panied with the lively and abiding admiration, 
affection and good-will of the United States for 
Beleium, and for that noble soul and friend of 
humanity. Cardinal Mercier, at whose behest 
and in whose honor this memorial was erected.” 

Dr. Edward Dean Adams, president of the 
American Society of Engineers, who had _ re- 
ceived an honorary degree from the University 
that morning, presented the $80,000 carillon for 
the tower on behalf of his organization and in 
memory of the American engineers killed dur- 
ing the war. A bronze bust of Herbert Hoover 
was unveiled in the library building “in recog- 
nition of his humanitarian services to Belgium 
during the war and since.” 

Cardinal Van Roey. Archbishop of Malines 
and president of the board of trustees of the 
university. in his speech of acceptance described 
movingly the growth of the idea of restitution 
and the means by which money had been raised. 
paving tribute to Cardinal Mercier. to Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler, to Mr. Hoover. to 
Whitney Warren, “the beauty of whose archi- 
tectural conception is really majestic,” and to 
the engineers of the campanile. Crown Prince 
Leopold and Princess Astrid represented the 
King and Queen of the Belgians, and five hun- 
dred American guests and representatives of 
most of the Allied countries were assembled in 
the square before the new building for the cere- 


monies. The hours of the ceremony were told 
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by the four tower clocks. in which stars repre 
senting the forty-eight states of the Americar 
Union replaced the ordinary numerals. 

In the course of Ambassador Gibson's <peee) 
an airplane passed overhead several times, 
dropping a shower of green slips on which wer 
printed the words of the inscription which t] 
architect was prevented from putting on the 
balustrade of the library by the university's 
rector. No inscription has been selected to take 
the place of this inscription originally approved 
by Cardinal Mercier, which ran, “Furore Tey 
tonica’ Diruta, Dono Americano Restituta.’ 


The only reminders of the recent controyers) 
were a bas-relief high on the front of the |uild 
ing showing its predecessor wrapped in flames 


and a passage from the speech of Dr. 
who said, “Fourteen years ago the civiliz 
world was shocked from centre to circumference 
by the destruction of the library of this histo: 
University of Louvain. In the entire record 
mankind there has been no clearer evidenc: 
the extremities to which the madness of \ 
would hurl itself. No act of Vandal or Gor 
was ever more ruthless and blindly unreaso 
ing. The destruction served absolutely no pu 
pose, not even that of the exigencies of warfar 
or of robbery and pillage. It was the avatai 
of wantonness.” Mr. Warren was. abs 
Italy at the time of the dedication ceremonirs 
A visit of inspection was made to the 
library building after the dedication. and 
the evening a banquet was served by the 
versity, while fireworks played from the tow: 


THE ALBANY LIBRARY SCHOOL 


Ar THE date of the transfer of the New Yi 
State Library School from Albany to Colum! 
University in July 1926, there were thirty-ty 
of the seventy-eight American cities of over 

hundred thousand in which the librarian was 
had been an Albany graduate, as James I. W\ 
points out in his historical sketch of the se! 

in the New York State Library School Regist 
1887-1926. The libraries at thirty importa 
colleges, including thirteen state universities 
were in charge of Albany-trained men and 
women. The state librarians of California. \ew 
York, Ohio and New Hampshire were Alban\ 
men. The school had furnished five presidents 
to the American Library Association and thre: 
secretaries. whose combined services total on 
third of the Association’s life. In 1926, Albany 
men and women were at the head of six of th 
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fourteen library schools in the country, and 
were found on the faculties of six of the other 
sjoht. These facts and figures seem abundantly 
to justify the statement that the example, work 
and influence of Albany gave stimulus, direction 
and substance to the agencies and ideals which 
for a long generation recruited and trained 
leaders for a new calling, concludes Mr. Wyer. 

The Albany Jocus “was an incident, almost an 
accident, It went from New York to Albany, 
from the metropolis to a country town, with Dr. 
Dewey. and because he went. The Columbia 
authorities seem to have been as glad to see 
it go as they were zealous for its return in 1926.” 
Melvil Dewey came to Albany and the State 
Library to embark upon a state-wide work in 
library extension. A body of trained library 
workers was necessary to do this, and it fol- 
lowed naturally that the state should conduct 
the institution which should train such workers. 
After 1891 a high school education was re- 
quired for entrance to the school, as well as 
written examinations and a personal interview. 
In 1902 the faculty took another pioneer step 
and put the school upon a graduate basis, with 
admission further restricted to graduates of 
colleges registered by the University of the State 
of New York. Applications fell off to a certain 
extent, but never (except during the World War) 
to the point where the school failed to begin the 
year with as large an entering class as its lim- 
ited space could accommodate. In 1904, when 
educational unification was accomplished in New 
York State and the administrative oversight of 
the school somewhat changed, and when in the 
vear following Dr. Dewey and Mrs. Fairchild 
resisned. some anxiety as to the future of the 
school arose among its alumni. Reassurance 
came from the Regents of the University, who 
voted on December 14, 1905, that “it is the pur- 
pose to maintain the Library School perman- 
ently upon the highest practicable plan of efh- 
‘iency and usefulness.” It was formed into a 
separate division of the Education Department, 
and in 1909, when the State Education Building 
was authorized. space was assigned to the school 
sufficient to permit a substantial increase in num- 
bers. The fire of March 29, 1911, which utterly 
destroyed its records, collections and equipment, 
might easily have marked the end of the school, 
‘due more to the de- 


but it recovered quickly, 
faculty and the active, heartening 
substantial aid from its alumni, 
than to such interest and support as the Educa- 
tion Department officials might reasonably have 
been expected to show towards a worthy and 
well-established school of conceded national and 
Some 


votion ~ 
oi } 
Interest and 


uternational pre-eminence in its field.” 
seven hundred alumni recently raised $14,000 
t pplement state appropriations. 
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WILLIAM COOLIDGE LANE AS 
BIBLIOGRAPHER AND HISTORIAN 


Wittiam Cooimee Lane. who has resigned 
from librarianship of Harvard University afte 
thirty years of service, was born in Newtonville, 
Mass.. and came to Harvard from the Newton 
High School. His house at 19 Oxford Street in 
Cambridge is the same one into which he came 
with his mother on entering college in 1877. 
Entering the ordering department of the college 
library immediately after graduation, he became 
superintendent of the cataloging department in 
1882, and in 1884 received a Corporation 
appointment as assistant in charge of the cata- 
log. From this resulted his Index Guide to the 
Self-Classification of the Harvard College Li- 
brary published in 1905. He edited the Annual 
Catalogue from 1883 to 1887, and in the latter 
year contributed an historical sketch on “The 
University During the Past Six Years” to the 
sexennial report of his class. His acquaintance 
with the university catalogs and commencement 
programs took him back to their beginnings, re- 
sulting in the brochure on Early Harvard Broad- 
sides reprinted in 1914 from the Proceedings of 
the American Antiquarian Society. His con 
tributions to the Harvard Library Bulletin in- 
cluded catalogs of the Carlyle and Dante col 
lections (he is a member of the Dante Society) 
and indexes to recent reference lists. In 1926 
Mr. Lane edited the Letters of Christoph Daniel 
Ebeling, published by the American Antiquarian 
Society. “In the Harvard Library his name is 
almost daily on our lips,” wrote Mr. Lane, “for 
the great collection of Americana (books and 
newspapers and maps), a collection which was 
the dearest object of his life for many years. 
was bought after his death by Israel Thorndike. 
a Boston merchant, and was given by him to 
the Harvard Library. . . . Ebeling’s collection of 
(American newspapers of the later years of the 
eighteenth century and the beginning of the 
nineteenth, which he had bound in some three 
hundred folio volumes, is still probably the 
most precious collection of American papers of 
that date in existence.” An article on “Early 
Views of Harvard” appeared in the Harvard 
Graduates Magazine in March 1904 and another 
on “The Rebellion of 1766 in Harvard College” 
was published in the Publications of the Co 
lonial Society of Massachusetts in March 1902, 
In 1906 he published the A. L. A. Portrait Indes 
in collaboration with Nina E. 

Vr. Lane attended the international library 
conference at London in 1897, having previ 


> 
Browne. 


ously been abroad in 1889 and 1895. His many 
other services to librarianship are outlined on 


the following page. 
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I HE library is no place for hate. It has place 
only for the opposite qualities for which it 
stands locally, nationally, and internationally. 
It was therefore unfortunate indeed that con- 
troversies should have arisen as to the inscrip- 
tion proposed for the Library at Louvain, trans- 
lated as “Destroyed by German fury, restored 
by American gift.” This inscription was indeed 
approved by the late Cardinal Mercier but un- 
happily he had passed on before the thought 
of the world had turned from war to peace, 
from international hatreds to international 
friendship; and the change of heart in the new 
era requires quite another motive and _ spirit 
for the inscription. The thousands of children 
who contributed their pennies to so noble a 
cause as the restoration of Louvain’s library, 
and the many librarians who gladly participated 
could not be more ill represented than by such 
motto, since it is for the future to forget while 
the present is wholesomely minded to forgive. 
The American architect has by all accounts pro- 
duced a work creditable alike to the cccasion 
and the donors and it was a pity indeed that 
he identified himself with so untimely an in- 
scription. Happily the rector and_ professors 
of the great historic University supported by 
King Albert stood adamant against this defile- 
ment of a notable edifice and happily the feel- 
ing engendered among the Louvain and other 
Belgium people by the revived remembrances 
of their wrongs did not result in the outbreak 
which was feared for the dedication on the 
fourth of July, but unhappily the architect ab- 
sented himself from the ceremony which was 
witnessed by a great and peaceful throng. 
among them notables from the universities of 
many countries. The edifice is surmounted by 
a tower and clock on the four dials of which 
stars instead of figures represent our forty-eight 
states given by American engineers as memorial 
to the engineers who gave their lives in the war. 
The notable building with the gifts which have 
come to the shelves of the library from all coun- 
tries and with the restoration of the books taken 
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by the Germans represents a worthy tribute to 
the brave Belgians to whom the world owes < 
much. 


Tue retirement of William Coolidge Lane 4 
librarian of Harvard University after thirts 
years of service marks one of the mileposts jp 
American library history and recalls to the pio 
neer members the persistent and eminent ser 
ice of one of the men foremost in the shaping 
of the A. L. A. Graduating from Harvard with 
Phi Beta Kappa honors in 1881, he showed 
immediately an interest in the library profes 
sion and became, in 1884, one of the first fi 
hundred in the A. L. A., served his Alma \atey 


for six years as assistant librarian, won the 
librarianship of the Boston Athenaeum on thy 
resignation of Charles A. Cutter, returning 
to the service of his Alma Mater on the death o/ 
Justin Winsor, became in 1898 chief libraria; 
for the thirty years’ service now terminated at {hy 
close of the seventh decade of his busy life. ox 
of entire devotion to his profession. While pres 
ident of the A. L. A. in 1898-99, he was deputed 
to call upon President McKinley and from that 
interview came the appointment of Herbert Put 
nam as Librarian of Congress. In the organiza 
tion of the A. L. A. Publishing Board, he took a 
leading part and for twenty-one years, fron 
18860-1907, was the inspiring spirit and hack 
bone of that important work, while for thirty 
years he was secretary of the Harvard chapter 
of Phi Beta Kappa. His work in the develop 
ment of the Bibliographical Society of America 
was most effective and for five years, 1901-09. 
he was its president. Thus his professional lifi 
has been a bridge covering the period which 
connects the early founders with the eleve 
thousand and more who now are counted as 
members of the A. L. A. His quiet ways. his 
steadfastness of patient labor, his agreeable per- 
sonality have made him to the older men and 
women one of the most beloved and respected 
within the calling. 


ry 

Dur quotation which we made from President 
Roden’s West Baden address speaking of him 
self as a bystander with here and there a chanc 
to lend a hand in the activities of the Associa- 
tion did not really represent his relations as 
President, for he has been one of the most active 
and efficient of the Presidents, but rather his re- 
lations in the decade in which he was reviewing 
before his accession to that honorable post. As 
was pointed out, the phrase, however, does rais¢ 
the question of the relation of the president to 
the general administration of which he is 
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nominally the head. When the president is not 
, resident of the headquarters city as Mr. Roden 
was it is indeed difficult for him to function up 
to the full potentialities of the office but it is 
desirable as far as possible that the president 
should supply that outside or objective inspira- 
tion which would light up and lighten the rou- 
tine work of the secretariat. The thought revives 
again the suggestion that the presidency might 
well be for two years, a sufficiently short term 


AMERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION 


A rew reports received too late for inclusion 
in our last number are given here. In addition 
to these the Public Documents Round Table 
meeting was of interest and value and most of 
the papers will be printed in full in a later 


number. 
PROFESSIONAL TRAINING SECTION 


Tue academic training of the librarian received 
the attention of the Professional Training Sec- 
tion which met May 2 at 2:30 p.m. with Henry 
B. Van Hoesen presiding. 

The chairman surveyed library professional 
literature for definition and discussion of library 
work as a profession. Conclusions pointed to 
need of greater professional as against merely 
technical training, for providing thru academic 
training wider background essential to the ideal 
performance of library processes. 

The program was planned to consider the 
questions: How, when and where should libra- 
rians secure academic training, and to under- 
take the systematic survey of the encyclopedia 
of learning to see why and how much the libra- 
rian should study in each field and which libra- 
trians should study which subjects. 

Charles Elmer Gehlke, in presenting the first 
paper, “The Social Sciences in the Training of 
the Librarian,” noted the logical dependence of 
librarianship—essentially a social and public 
upon the materials of the social sci- 
Knowledge of at least the elementary 
aspects of these subjects is necessary for the de- 
velopment of a critical sense about these mate- 
rials for purposes of selection, classification 
and cataloging, and for productive use in the 
many forms of library social work outlined by 
the speaker. . 


service— 


ences. 


\n analysis of reference question studies re- 
cently made by Miss Conner and by Dr. Char- 
ters evidence the growing demand of the public 
for enlightenment in the fields of the social 
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to enable the holder of that office to acquire 
experience in it, or, as an alternative, a return 
to the early habit of re-electing a president as 
Justin Winsor was re-elected in the early years of 
the Association. The scheme of making the re 
tiring president a member for the ensuing year 
of the executive board had its merits in this di- 
rection. In facing the future of the Association 
at this time as to its later resources this may 
well be one of the problems for discussion. 






sciences. Recognition of the librarian’s need of 
social sciences is reflected in the pre-profes- 
sional requirements found in catalogs of some 
schools of training for librarianship. A review 
of the courses offered by these schools indicates 
that while in some types of courses material 
from various fields of knowledge must appear, 
the course is designed for the training purely; 
the data are auxiliary to the technique. 

In the next paper: “The Place of the Sciences 
in the Training of the Librarian,” J. Christian 
Bay stated that but slight expression had been 
given the idea or philosophy supporting the 
practice and content of library science. 

“To me, library science is the knowledge and 
skill by which printed or written records are 
recognized, collected, organized and_ utilized. 
Its purpose is to associate its results with exist- 
ing needs and demands. Its idea is human en 
lightenment in an historical continuity. If these 
fundamental conceptions are clearly understood 
wherever librarianship is practiced. we would 
find our libraries better adjusted to the purposes 
for which they were created.” 

Librarians’ failure to understand and apply 
these fundamental conceptions, their general 
unfamiliarity with scientific thought and lan- 
guage, and the scientists’ ignorance of library 
science account for controversy between libra- 
rians and scientists in regard to cataloging, ar- 
rangement and use of library material in fields 
of science. 

A possible solution for these problems sug: 
gests specialization thru continuing general 
education in library science by specialized 
studies without losing sight of general library 
science so essential to work in any library field. 

The advantages accruing to librarianship thru 
the study of include an_ increased 
ability to define the idea of the inquiry, to 
search for ideas behind practices, to acquire 
skill in correct observation and in interpreta- 
tion, to employ exact forms of utterance, and t» 
gain principles of scientific method. 

In his paper “Language and Literature in the 
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Training of the Librarian,” Rudolph H. Gjels- 
ness said that the service of the modern library 
lies in the preservation and diffusion of the 
significant thought of all times, aiming at com- 
pleteness of special collections and effective use 
of its resources. 

The librarian’s equipment for this service in- 
cludes knowledge of the literature itself and 
the literature about the literature, ie., literary 
history. Mr. Gjelsness recommended a survey 
course to give a comparative view of the litera- 
tures of all the principal languages and to lay 
the basis for a comparative habit of mind and 
make for impartiality and restrained judgment 
in selection; and later, specialization in the in- 
dividual literatures. 

A survey of languages with note of their most 
important contributions to knowledge and of the 
national and international practice of adoption 
for specific needs formed the basis of determin- 
ing the linguistic needs of the librarian. The 
conclusions drawn: greater specialization in the 
fields of language and literature will be re- 
quired with the growth of special library col- 
lections. In determining basic requirements, 
two unrelated languages are preferable to two 
which are cognate. A program designed to 
provide ability in the principal key languages 
includes a considerable amount of work in 
Latin, French and German, some study of a 
Slavic language, preferably Russian, and a 
Semitic, preferably Arabic. 

The general discussion led by Dr. Bishop 
emphasized these points: The library profession 
wants students possessing intellectual curiosity 
and who have specialization in some subject. 
The program of the average American uni- 
versity is criticized on the score of neglecting 
liberal education, and of thinking in terms of 
courses instead of knowledge. Specialists show 
a willingness to offer survey or orientation 
courses containing fairly complete knowledge 
of subjects. Honors courses now offered in a 
few colleges will lead the student to follow his 
own bent, 

Dr. Williamson described the opportunities 
for specialization offered in the second year at 
Columbia University School of Library Service. 

Frances H. Kelley was elected chairman, 
Martha Caroline Pritchard, vice-chairman, and 
Flora B. Roberts, secretary for the ensuing year. 

Marie M. Hosrerrer, Secretary. 


CHILDREN’S LIBRARIANS’ SECTION 


Noumerrcaty not as large as at some confer- 
ences, it was yet felt that the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section held three very successful meet- 
ings at West Baden. The business meeting 
showed that much constructive work had been 
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done during the year. The most progressive 
feature of this resulted in the out-going execy. 
tive being authorized to enlarge and fill out , 
tentative program of activities to follow up its 
request to the Executive Board of the American 
Library Association for a Department of Work 
with Children at A. L. A. Headquarters. 

Much interest was shown in the evening meet. 
ing. Two excellent papers were given on the 
subject of reading. Helen M. Reynolds, Publi 
Library, Detroit, discussed “Boys and Girls. 
Their Summer Reading,” while Jean C. Roos. 
head of the Stevenson Room for Young People, 
Public Library, Cleveland, followed with “Ney 
Books for Young People,” printed in the July 
Liprary JOURNAL. 

Before opening her talk on “Then and \ww: 
Modern Tendencies in Children’s Books,” Anne 
Carrell Moore reminisced delightfully thr 
the years of her library experience. She told 
of meetings held thirty years ago, before thy 
Children’s Librarians’ Section was formed, an 
of outstanding personalities who have made chi! 
dren’s work what it is today. She paid espevia 
tribute to the zeal, interest and generosity 
Caroline Hewins, in whose memory the Caroline 
Hewins Memorial has been established. The firs 
person to benefit by this award is Miss Jennie 
Lindquist, who goes to the Simmons Library 
School this fall. 

Taking up the thread of her subject. Vis 
Moore discussed the publication of children’s 
books. For the last five years, she said, chil 
dren’s books have been treated as books. There 
is much more variety in subject and treatment. 
better typography and general makeup. \v 
country is doing such good work in this line as 
America. There are even books for girls o! 
which none is better than Downright Dencey 
from the heart of Indiana. The initial cost o! 
production is great for the publisher, but the 
good artist or author invests his brain and sou 
in his work. It is the librarian’s responsibilits 
to keep worth while books in print and to pre: 
serve a mind of constructive criticism, not pre)- 
udice, towards new books. 

The culmination of the meeting was th 
awarding of the John Newbery Medal to Dha: 
Gopal Mukerji for his story of the pigeor 
Gay-Neck. In presenting the medal, \iss 
Porter said, “On behalf of the Children’s Libra 
rians’ Section of the American Library Asso 
ciation, it gives me very real pleasure to presen! 
to you, Mr. Mukerji, the John Newbery Meda! 
fer vour book, Gay-Neck, the most. dist 
euished children’s book of the year.” In 1 
sponse, Mr. Mukerji expressed his deep grat) 
tude to the Section for the bestowal of the meda 
which he looked upon as a certificate of grad 
ation in the English language. He told of |i! 
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AUGUST, 1928 
» India and his desire to interpret it to people 
of other lands. “India,” he said, “has a great 
deal to learn from the West, but the West needs 
India. Let us mix Western science with Indian 
mysticism.” 

The joint meeting of the Children’s Libra- 
rians’ Section and the School Libraries Section 
was presided over by the joint chairmen, Anna- 
bel Porter, Public Library, Seattle, and Marion 
Lovis, Public Library, Detroit. 

The following officers for 1928-1929 were 
elected: Chairman, Carrie E. Scott, Public Li- 
brary, Indianapolis; vice-chairman, Eva G. Les- 
li. Public Library, Los Angeles; secretary, 
Mary Frances Cox, Carnegie Library, Atlanta; 
treasurer, Helen M. Reynolds, Public Library, 
Detroit. Nominations from the floor for the 
three members at large to act upon the Newbery 
{ward Committee resulted in the election of 
Elisabeth Knapp, Detroit; Ruth Theobald, Mont- 
clair; Mary Wilkinson, Baltimore. 

ELEANOR A. STANFIELD, Secretary 


WORK WITH THE FOREIGN BORN 
ROUND TABLE 


Dur 70 the illness of the chairman, Edna Phil- 
lips, Margery Quigley of Montclair, N. J., pre- 
sided at the meeting on June first. The attend- 
ance was about seventy-five. Miss Quigley re- 
ported that action on the petition for a Section 
on Work with the Foreign Born has been post- 
poned. 

“Tendencies Today in Some of the European 
Literatures,” a talk by Ruth Cowgill, of the 
Detroit (Mich.) Public Library, dealt with six 
literatures—Italian, French, Spanish, German, 
Swedish, and Norwegian. It was supplemented 
hy annotated lists of about a dozen books in 
each language, published in our June 15th issue. 
Italian literature has always been definitely in- 
fluenced by the political experiences thru which 
Fascism already has 
Italy is a young 


that country has passed. 
begun to show its influence. 
civilization in an old environment—new sap 
running in an old tree. France is sophisticated 
and wise, perhaps the oldest civilization in Eu- 
rope, if one counts age in terms of experience 
rather than years. Spain is the country of the 
individualist, a nation whose literature ex- 
presses the capacity for passion, the mysticism, 
and the humor, of its people. In Germany we 
find an immense fecundity. A great number of 
writers of creative power are publishing to-day. 
The terrific experiences of the war and its after- 
math have generated thoughts and emotions 
which are being released, to some extent at 
least, thru its literature. In Scandinavia are 
three nations very distinct and highly differenti- 
ated. The speaker discussed two,—Sweden, 
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peaceful, smiling with a rare tranquility in this 
day of turmoil, and Norway, sombre, tragic, 
reflecting the intensity of its emotions in its ab- 
sorbing romances and novels. 

“Standards and Tests in Evaluating Easy 
English Books for Adults.” by Louis J. Bailey, 
State Library, Indianapolis, enumerated several 
standards which may be set down in evaluating 
books for the foreign adult reader. Primarily, 
the English should be good, and the vocabu- 
lary should be such that it will enrich that of 
the reader. Simplicity is essential. The lan- 
guage should be non-technical and yet not child- 
ish. Guard against juvenile titles for books 
recommended for adults. The foreign reade1 
is easily hurt by such things. The information 
should be reliable, authoritative. up-to-date. 
The book must be vital, that is, it must deal 
with the essential facts of life, and catch the 
attention of the reader. The format of the 
book must be pleasing. The type should be 
fairly large and clear, and there should be some 
illustrations and maps. 

Some of the subjects on which books are 
needed are history, both of the United States 
and of the countries of the immigrants’ birth: 
descriptive books of all countries, including 
America; books about home life here and in 
other countries; textbooks of various kinds, if 
they do not smack too much of the school room. 

Vera Morgan of the Indianapolis Public Li- 
brary, discussing “Expanding the Small Li- 
brary’s Contact with new Americans,” said that 
library work with the foreign born has had a 
well developed program for some time in the 
large centers where sizeable racial colonies have 
made it imperative. We are always interested 
in hearing about these activities because of the 
color and variety they add to a work-a-day 
world. But too interest has 
in its remoteness from our every-day life rather 
than in its application to our library routine. 
The librarian’s first approach must naturally be 
thru knowledge of the racial heritage and back- 


often our been 


ground of the people she expects to serve. [m- 
migration studies, biographies of immigrants 
(especially autobiographies) travel books, 
geographies, literatures and histories, al) have 
their place in the librarian’s planned personal 
reading, and they should be followed by all the 
folklore and fiction translations that she can 
assemble. The next step is to explore her dis- 
trict for the physical relationships that can be 
used to develop a connection with library activi 
ties. A walk thru the neighborhood now will 
reveal far more than “shops and houses.” She 
will find which streets belong to each nation- 
ality, which groceries cater to the Polish peo- 
ple and in which ones the Hungarian women 
assemble for a few minutes’ gossip with their 
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neighbors during the afternoon rush. Churches, 
schoo) halls, national halls and social clubs are 
not rivals of the library for the few 
hours of the foreigner, but points of contact to 
know him at his best and to get his more im- 
mediate attention. 

The most valuable publicity for foreign lan- 
guage readers must be direct contacts made out- 
library. The first and most obvious 


leisure 


side the 
point of contact is the night school, for these 
people are already studying English and desir- 
ing to know more about American life. On her 
first visit to the night school, the librarian 
should take applications and books. She should 
plan to arrive before the roll call so that she 
can get an idea of nationalities enrolled from 
the names. 

Another contact that can be easily developed 
is made thru the school children. They come 
to the library for the first time with their school 
mates or as a result of class room talks in the 
public and parochial schools. 

Then there are the social contacts. The priest 
or pastor is the recognized leader among them, 
and his co-operation will open many new doors 
to the librarian. Thru him, club and society 
leaders become known and friendships estab- 
lished. 
is work with the 
women. Many 
and Jegendary hero 


Another field for possible development 
Americanized young men and 
libraries have used folk tales 
) tales as a basis for story 
hours with the younger children to give them 
the traditional background of their parents. 
With the young men and women, hero clubs, 
debating societies. drama clubs, and poetry 
circles can be made to serve the same end. The 
greatest handicap in this work is the lack of 
suitable printed material. Hero lists and bibli- 
ographies are badly needed and also bibliog: 
raphies of folk poetry and a compilation of 
short dramatic materia) portraying folk ideals. 
“Factors That Should Determine the Propor- 
tion of a Library’s Book Fund to be Spent for 
Reading of the Foreign Born” were outlined by 
Eleanor E, Ledbetter, Public Library, Cleve- 
land. The average community has about sixty 
per cent native born and forty per cent foreign 
born population. But the foreign born figures 
include children, those who may have had some 
education in America, and illiterates. So the 
actua) foreigners who wil) expect to read for- 
eign books approach only about twenty-five per 
cent. )t is, therefore, extremely difheult to de- 
termine the exact proportion of the book fund 
which should be spent for foreign books. Under 
normal conditions, between ten and fifteen per 
cent should be set aside for foreign books. 
There are other 
books are cheaper, 


be obtained for the money. 


considerations. Foreign 
therefore, more books can 


How many lan- 
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guages are needed, and how many readers jy 
each? If only one language is needed, thy 
proposition is a simple one: if = 
needed, the proportion of readers for each Ist 
be estimated. The extent of the available ay 
suitable literature in each language is an ul 
factor for consideration. The aim shou Md 


sever: il 


ways be to buy only what will have a reasonah), 
amount of use. If the foreign language ; 
is too small to furnish such use, the stat; 
brary commission should be called upon to s 
ply as loans books from its collection. 

Mrs. Ledbetter has been honored with mey 
bership in the ancient Polish order of “Haller’. 
Swords,” in recognition of her contribution 4 
Polish education in America. 

It was recommended that the 
brary Commissions take some oflicial action in 
regard to the handling of books for foreieners 
{t was further pointed out that a : ie 
work with the foreign born is needed at A. L. 
headquarters, to answer questions and ae 
and distribute lists of books and materials, \) 


League of Li. 


present, the Chairman acts as a clearing house 
for questions, but this work should be central 
ized, along with all other work which has to do 
with books, people and libraries. 

Leo R. Erzkorn, Acting Secretary. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF LA\\ 

LIBRARIES 
OFFICERS elected at the West Baden conference 
are: President, Frederick W. Schenk, law libra- 
rian, University of Chicago; vice-presidents 
Percy A. Hogan, law librarian, University of 
Missouri, and Alice M. Magee, Louisiana State 
Library; secretary, Lucile Vernon, Association 
of the Bar, New York City; executive commit 
tee: John T. Fitzpatrick, law 
York State Library, Albany; F. D. Clapp, libra- 
rian, Minneapolis Bar Association: Olive C 
Lathrop, librarian, Detroit Bar tie sa 
Howard L. Stebbins, librarian, Social Law 
Library, Boston. 


librarian, \ew 


SPECIAL LIBRARIES ASSOCIATION 
Orricers for the current year were elected | 
the Special Libraries Association at its Wash 


ington meeting as follows: President, Francis 
E. Cady, librarian of the Nela Research Library, 


. ‘ | 
vice-presidents. Fthel 
of the Indianapolis Publie Library: 


Cleveland (re-elected) ; 
Cleland, 
Angus Fletcher, of the British Library of Intfor- 
mation, New York; secretary, Marion Reynolds. 
treasurer, Miss Eva Baxter, American 
Bankers’ Association, New York; executive 
board members, Miss FE. Cullen, Bureau of 
Railway Economics, Washington, and Joseph F. 


Kwapil, of the Philadelphia Public Ledger. 


Chicago; 
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Bibliography, Practical, Enumerative and His- 
rorical. by Henry B. Van Hoesen, assistant libra- 
rian of Princeton University, and Frank Kellar 
Walter, librarian of the University of Minnesota, 
has just been published by Scribner. A review 
by Andrew Keogh, Yale University librarian, 
will be published later. (532p. illus. cloth 
$7.50.) 

Turee librarians have contributed to recent 
publications in the A. L. A. “Reading with a 
Purpose” series: Arthur E. Bostwick, Pivotal 
Figures of Science; Sydney B. Mitchell, Adven- 
tures in Flower Gardening; and Virginia C. 
Bacon, Good English; while George H. Locke is 
preparing the course announced with the title 
English History. 

\ reprint of George Schneider’s Handbuch der 
Bibliographie published in 1923 is now ready 
for distribution. The author, who is an Ober- 
hibliothekar in the Prussian State Library, in 
the first part discusses bibliography from a 
theoretical and historical standpoint, and the 
second is an annotated enumeration of bibliog- 
raphies and related works. (Leipzig: Kar) W. 
544p. Cloth. RM.16.) 

To meet “the need for a formulation of the 
function which the library has in the high 
school to-day” and not to add one more to the 
number of books on the high-school library 


Hiersemann, 


written by authors in the field, stressing for the 
most part the technical or experimental side of 
library work, Hannah Logasa has written The 
High School Library: Its Function in Educa- 
tion, which will be reviewed in a later number 


of the Liprary JOURNAL (Appleton, 283p. 
$1.75.) 


Ocripes College at Claremont, Calif., publishes 
in its April Bulletin on “Pre-Collegiate Read- 
ing” a notably well-selected list of books ree- 
ommended to girls preparing for entrance to the 
college, with chief emphasis on history. It is 
preceded by a sound and well-written essay on 
the value of home reading, which concludes, 
“Scripps having definitely undertaken the cre- 
ation of a liberal education cannot do less than 
call attention to the type of endowment with 
which it hopes its future students may enter its 


doors. , 


Avatoance of narrow specialization and more 
general stimulation by professors and instruc- 
lars af the callege student’s lagging desire to do 
wide library reading are the two chief tenets 
of “A College Librarian’s Philosophy of Edu- 
cation” as set forth by Ada J. Enelish of the New 
Jersey College for Women in School and 


CURRENT LITERATURE AND BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Society for June 9 (p. 671-678). At present, 
says Mrs. English, newspapers and Sunday sup- 
plements, magazines. college periodicals, sport 
bulletins, an occasional best-seller and pre- 
scribed reading make up the sum total of most 


college reading. 

More than 65,000 works of 315 publishers or 
practically the entire Italian book production to 
the end of 1925 are listed in the Catalogo dei 
Cataloghi del Libro Italiano 1926, announced 
by the Societa. Generale delle Messaggerie 
Italiane at 11 Via Millazzo, Bologna, for L250. 
{ “systematical index” of 910 two-column pages 
divides the output into twenty-eight 
headed by Italian literature with 38 divisions 
and about 18,000 titles. This is followed by a 
first alphabetical index of authors, editors and 
translators and a second (subject) alphabetical 


sections, 


index which refers each entry back to its classi- 
fied section. 


I’kom its strikingly atmospheric cover to the 
directory of branches and stations on the last 
page the fifteen-page annual report of the 
Seattle (Wash.) Public Library for 1927 is a 
model of what an interesting and unhackneyed 
report should be. |The pamphlet opens natur- 
ally in the hand to a statement of the need for 
a new building, illustrated with a brief table 
showing the growth of the Library’s activities 
in twenty years, an airplane view of the present 
central library building and grounds, and a 
sketch showing the building with the proposed 
addition. “News Items of the Year” and a list 
of the A. L. A. “Reading With a Purpose” 


series are other noteworthy features. 


Joun Apvams Lowe’s Public Library Adminis- 


tration of which the definitive edition has just 
heen published by the A.L. A. “is primarily 
intended as a basic text-book for library school 
use in the instruction of students of college 
grade who are preparing themselves for the 
executive position of librarian. It will also be 
found useful by those persons who are trying 
to discover for themselves the elementary prin- 
ciples of the administration of a public library.” 
This work which is one of the texts issued in 
the series of A. L. A. ecurrienlum studies made 
in co-operation with the University of Chicago 
wil) be reviewed in a ater number of the Li- 
srary Journat (Cloth, 175p. $2.) 

In the second School Library Yearbook (AMA. 
pap., 189p.. $1.65), 
ment is followed as in the first. Wt ine)udes 
School Progress, 1927: Administra 


tion of Libraries. with a 


the same general arrange- 


Library 


Schoo) leading 
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article on “Educational Developments and the 
Schoo) Library,” by Dr. William F, Russel), 
dean of Teachers College, Columbia University; 
and the directory of schoo) librarians who are 
members of the A. L. A. Other features are the 
Score Card, already tested by the North Centra) 
Association of Secondary Schools, a simple 
statement of schoo) library procedure; stand- 
ards for school librarianship, and activities espe- 
cially suited to elementary work. 


Anniversaries and Holidays, by Mary Emogene 
Hazeltine, principal of the University of Wis- 
consin Library School aims “to bring together 
in calendar order the leading holidays, holy 
days and seasonal days of the world, together 
with the birthdays of great men and women and 
some important events; in other words .. . to 
express the calendar in terms of human and 
world relationship.” A generous number of 
references to material that will help in the 
observance of these days—in library, school, 
and elsewhere—collected and classified should 
prove a boon to those charged with the organi- 
zation of anniversary programs. The book is 
based on Miss Hazeltine’s 122-page booklet 
with the same title published by the Wisconsin 
Free Library Commission in 1909 but is en- 
tirely rewritten for publication by the A. L. A. 
(288p. Cloth $6. Review later.) 


IN THE LIBRARY PERIODICALS 


West Bapen CONFERENCE. 
A library pilgrimage [pre-con- 
A.L.A. Bull. 


A.L.A. CONFERENCES. 

Sullivan, M. D. 

ference tour of Mexican delegates]. 
22:251-253. 1928. 

The West Baden Conference. Lis. Jour. 53:551- 
955; 603-024. 1928. Libraries. {same title, different 
article.| 33:352-381. 1928. 

Art IN Pusuic Lipraries 

Louisville (Ky.) Publie Library. Catalog of Art 
in the ... Library; Paintings, Statuary, Etchings 
letc.) pap. 41p. illus. 

Beaver Country Day Scuoor, CxHestnut Hitt, Mass. 

Burgess, H. M. The Beaver Country Day School. 
Lis. Jour. 53:442-445. 1928. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY 

Bonner, M. F. Index to library reference lists. 
Bull. of Bibl. 13:89-92. 1928. 

Some library and bibliographical publications of 
the past year. Ln. and Book World. 17:363-364. 
1928. 

Thomas, M. W. Co-operative bibliography in the 
first district of the California Library Association. 
News Notes cf Calif. Libs. 23:115-118. 1928. 

BiBLIOTHEQUE NATIONALE 

Williamson, C. C. Can the Catalog of the Biblio- 
théque Nationale be completed in ten years? Lim. 
Jour. 53:503.507. 1998. 

Binpinc AND BINDERIES 

A.[.A. Committee on 
Binding of Books and Magazines. 
Op. 50e. 


Bookbinding. Care and 
A.L.A., 1928. pap. 
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Wire, G. E. Leather preservation. Lis. Jovy. 

53:586-589. 1928. 
Book CrnsorsHIP 

Snaith, Stanley. 

128-142, 1928, 
BooKPLATES 

Maine bookplates. 
1928. 

Books AND READING 

Davies, C. A. Do college students read voluntarily? 
South Dakota Lib. Bull. 14:9-11. 1928. 

Greenand, H. C, High schoo) students and the 
better magazines. Mich. Lib. Bull. 19:126-120. 1029 

Household, H. W. The reading habit. [)} 
World. 30:251-255. 1928. 

Lehman, H. C., and P. A. Wilty. Sex differences in 
reference to reading books, just for fun. Education 
48:602-617. 1928. 

Levinson, Samuel. Books. 
Libs. 23:109-114. 1928. 

Pre-Collegiate Reading. Claremont, Calif.: Scripps 
College, 1928. pap. 3lp. (“Bull.” y. 2: no 
April 1928). 

Scouller, Edward. The threshold of bookland. Jj) 
Review. Summer 1928. p. 223-930. 1928 

Boys’ READING 

Charters, W. W. The books boys reat. Lie. Jory, 
53 :481-483. 1928. 

BRANCHES AND Stations. See Detroit ( Mieu.) Pry 
nic Lrsrary; Los Anceres (Catir.) Poses 

Burton HisroricaL Couiection, Detrrorr 
Pustic Liprary 

The Burton Historical Collection of 
Public Library. pap. 16p. 

Caknecte Untren Kincpom Trust 

Elgin, Edward James Bruce, 10th Earl of. The 
public library service of to-day; the Carnegie Trust 
policy. Lib. Review. Summer 1928, p. 217-222. 1928 

CATALOGING 

Van Hoesen, H. B., ed. Selective Cataloging. Wil- 

son, 1928. cl. 13lp. (“Librarians’ Round Table”). 
Caratocs. See BrLtiotTHEQuE NATIONALE 
CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 

Beust, Nora. Children’s books (review 
Lib. Bull. 7:72-76. 1928. 

Kansas City (Mo.) Public Library. 
for boys and girls. (Lists] Lis. Jour 
1928. 

Roos, J. C. New books for young p- 
teens, Lis, Jour. 53:581-585, 1928. 

CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES 
Gjelsnesrs, R. H. Reclassification: its problems 
Lis. Jour. 53:597-600. 1928 

Pafford, J. H. Scientific classification [In 

Book World. 17: 394-396. 1928. 
Couvece Lreraries 

MeMillen, J. A. Preparing for research in a land 

grant college. Lis. Jour. 53:601-602. 1928. 
CONNOLLY, LOUISE 

Louise Connolly. Newark. N. J.: The Library and 

the Museum, 1928. pap. 34p. 
(C0-OPERATION 
Powers, W. H. Co-operative specializing 
Dakota Lib, Bull. 14:7-9, 1928. 
See also BiIsLioGRAPHY. 
County LIBRARIES 
tarton-Eckett, B. The county library nq 
miner. Lib. Review. Summer 1928. p. 231-23 

Lathrop, E. A. County libraries contribute 

telligence of rural communities. . . School 


13: 163-166. 1928. 


Censorship. Lib. Assistant. 2): 


Maine Lib. Bull. 13:96-)0) 


News Notes of Cali! 
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Lib. Occurrent, for April-June, publishe{ by the 
Library Division of the Indiana Library and Histor- 
| Department is a county library number, 8;201- 
231, 1928. 
Nason, W. C. Rural Libraries. VW. S. Dept. of 
sor. pap. 50p. 10c. (“Farmers’ Bull.” no. 1559). 
What the county librarian should know about rural 
iio. Wis, Lib, Bull. 24: 175-176, 1928, 
Detroit (Micw.) Pusric Linnary. Monteitn BrancH. 
The Monteith Regional Branch in Detroit, Lip, 
Jour. 53: 448-449. 1928. 


p /)ISCIPLINE 


Graves. C. E. Reading room discipline. Lis. Jour. 


53:487-490. 1928. 


cation, ADULT 

Board on the Library and Adult Education. An- 
nual report] A. L. A. Bull, 22:183-199. 1928. 
Compton, C. H. Outlook for adult education in 
the library. Lip. Jour. 53:526-530, 1928. 
Individualizing library service (symposium).  Ji- 


33:279-300. 1928. 


praries. 


P Eerension Work 


A. L. A. Committee on Library Extension. Annual 


Report, 1927-1928, A, L. A. 1928. pap. 24p. 
Fiction 
Richards, Eva, Sources of biography and criticism 
of authors of high school fiction. Libraries. 33:328- 
333, 1928. 
The story magazine. Newark, N. J. 
2:183-185. 1928. 


The Library. 


Hicn Scnoor Lipraries 
Brown, Zaidee, ed. 
School Libraries. Supplement. 
1928. pap. 1182p. $1.50. 
See also SALARIES, 
Hotipays 
Hazeltine, M. E. 
Calendar of Days and How to Observe Them. 
\. 1928. cl. 288p. $6. 


High 
Wilson, 


Standard Catalog for 


1926-27. 


Anniversaries and Holidays: a 


A. 1. 


Ivorana Srare Lrprary 


For Indiana! A State Library and Historical 
Building. Indianapolis: Library and Historical 


Board, 1928. pap. 8p. 


 |\TERLIBRARY LOANS 


MeMillen, J. A.. comp. Selected Articles on In- 
terlibrary Loans. Wilson, 1928. cl. 85p. (“Libra- 
rians’ Round Table.) 

Kansas Crry (Mo.) Pusric Liprary 

MeLean, S. E. The public library: Kansas City’s 
mental power house. Scottish Rite Progress. 6:50-51; 
63-64. 1928. 

LEGISLATION, See LiprarY LEGISLATION. 
LIBRARIANSHIP 
Barney, K. W. The librarian as an executive. 


V.H. Pub. Libs, Bull. nis. 24:15-19, 1928, 


District oF CoLumMBIA 

Special Libs. for May-June is a Washington num- 
ber. 19:139-155. 1928. 

Belden, C. F. D. Library service in an under- 
More Books. %3:145-161. 1928. 

Libraries, Their principal objects and ideals for the 
future. IV. The educationist’s point of view. By A 
Hf. Sleight. Ln. and Book World. 17:357-359. 1928. 

Roden. C. B. [Address of the Presi- 


standing world. 


Ten years. 


dent of the A, L. A. at the West Baden conference.] 
Lin, Jour. 53:519-525, 
141-344, 
LIBRARIES 


1928. Also in Libraries. 33: 
1928. 


Puss 





FRANCE 
Lemaitre, Henri. La situation des bibliothéques en 
France. Lib. Review, Summer 1928. p, 234-238 
TLinois 
Price, A. M. Libraries in I[[linois. [ie. Jour. 53: 


431-436. 1928. 
[NDIA 
The libraries of India. Ln. and Book 


17:360-362. 1928. 
NortuH CAROLINA 


Knight, E. W. North Carolina and libraries. V. ¢ 


Lib. Bull. 7+65-68. 1928. 
Liprary LEGISLATION 


Dutt, N. M. 


World. 


GREAT BRITAIN 
Hewitt, A R. The state of the law affect ng libra 


ries as at present in force. Lib. Assistun lo2 
165. 1928. 
Liprary OF CONGRESS 
Putnam, Herbert. 
developments. Lie. Jour. 53:531-538. 
LiprAkY PERIODICALS 
Nashville (Tenn.) Publie Library issues weekly 
Carnegie Lib. Bull., reprinted from the Nashville Sun- 
dav Banner and Nashville Tennessean. 
Linrary ScHoots 
Board of Education for Librarianship. Fourth an 
nual report. A. L. A. Bull. 22:163-182. 1928. 
Donnelly, J. R. Library education more abundant. 
Lis. Jour. 53:542-548. 1999. 
See also New York Srare Lisrany ScHootr. 
Linrary Work wrrn CHILpREN 
Hayler, E. G. 
Report to the Croydon Public Libraries Committee on 
a Personal Visit to America, August and September, 
1927. Croydon, England: Cenrtal Library, 1928 


The National Librarv: recent 
1998. 


American Children’s Libraries: a 


pap. 12p. 
Los ANGELES (CALiF.) Pusnic Lrprary 

Hyers, F. H., comp. Handbook of the Branch Li- 
braries, Los Angeles Public Library The Library, 
1928. pap. 64p. illus, plans, 

Mextcan Liprartans 

Vance, J. T. The Second Congress of Mexican 

Librarians. Lie. Jour. 53:501-502. 1928 
Museums 

Smith, Arthur. The relation between libraries and 

museums. Ln. and Book World. 17:397-402, 1928. 
New York Srate Liprary Scuoor 

New York State Library School Register, 1887 
19%. New York: N. Y. State Lib. Sch. Assn., Ine., 
1928. pap. 195p. 

PERIODICALS 

Severance, H. O. 
Lin. Jour. 53:590-592, 1928, 

Walter, F. K. Periodical literature and the uni 
ersitv library. Univ. of Minn. Minnesota Chats. 9: 
12-14. 19298 

Picture CoLLections 

Dana, 5 ec Modern Lihrary Fronomy “as Illus. 
trated by the Newark, N. J.. Free Public Library: the 
Picture Collection. 3d ed. rev. by Marcelle Frebault 
Wilson, 1928. 77p. $1.25. 

Prison Linrarres 

Books for prisoners [in Louisiana]. 

Assn. News Notes. 4:1-4. 1928. 
Lier Artes 
Conference of Librarians of Large Public Libraries, 


How periodicals aid research. 


Texas Lib. 
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Drake Hotel, Chicago, Ul. Dee. 30, 1927. 
ings. New York, 1928. pap. 43p. 

Hobart, Frances. Problems of the small library. 
Wilson Bull. 3:251-254. 1928. 

Lowe, J. A. Public Library Administration. A. L. 
A., 1928. 175p. $2. 

GreAT Britain 


Prov eed- 


Municipal public libraries. Municipal Year Book. 
1928. p. 853-864. 

INDIANA 

Public library statistics. In: Indiana Library and 
Historical Dept. Annual Repor: for year ending 
Sept. 30, 1927. p. 18-32. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Statistics of free public libraries in Massachusetts. 
Board of Free Pub. Lib. Commissioners. Annual 
Report, for year ending Noy. 30, 1927. p. 24-37. 

SWEDEN 

Jacobson, Helja. The public libraries of Sweden. 

Lib. Assistant. 21:106-112. 1928. 
Unirep States 

Jiirgens, Adolf. The public library in the cultural 
life of the United States. Lis. Jour. 53:437-440; 
491-494, 1928. 

Overbury, K. E., and E. E. Lowe. Further Impres- 
siuns of the Public Library System of the United 
States of America. Dunfermline, Scotland: Carnegie 
United Kingdom Trustees, 1928. 47p. 

Zinkie, Marjorie, comp. Public library statistics 
in cities over 200,000 for 1926-1926/7. Lis. Jour. 
53: 498-499, 1928. 

PUBLICITY 

A. L. A. Publicity Committee. [Annual report] 
A. L. A. Bull. 22:146-154. 1928. 

RECLASSIFICATION. See CLASSIFICATION SCHEMES. 
Ruope Istanp Liprary Association 

The Rhode Island Library Association. Hand- 

book. 1928. pap. 20p. 
Ruravt Liprartes. See County Liprarties. 
Str. Paut (Miny.) Pusric Lisrary. HAMLine Brancu. 

Wakefield, Reba. The community that would have 
a library. Wilson Bull, 3:255-257. 1928. 

SALARIES 

Perry, Leta, comp. Salary statistics; junior and 
senior high school libraries, A. L. A. Bull. 22:93-95. 
1928. 

Salary growth in high school libraries. Lis. Jour. 
53 :445-446. 1928. 

ScHoOoL Liprartes 

A. L. A. Education Committee. School Library 
Yearbook No. es is A., 1928. pap. 189p. $1.65. 

North Carolina University Extension Division. 
High School Library Standards. WU. of N. C. Press, 
1928. 77p. “Bull.” v. 7, no. 13. Reprinted from 
High School Journal, April 1928.) 

Wilson, Martha. School Library Score Card. Re- 
printed from School Library Yearbook Number Two. 
A. L. A., 1928. pap. 16p. 25c. 

Science Liprary, Science Museum, Souru KEeEnsINc- 
rON, LONDON 

The Science Library, Science Museum, South Ken- 
sington, London, and its subject matter index to the 
literature of science and technology. Agr. Lib. Notes. 
3:217-220. 1928. 

ScoTtanp. NatiIonar LIiprary. 

Dickson, W. K. The National Library of Scotland. 

Juridical Review. 40:172-183. 1928. 
Speciat Lipraries 

Pellett. M. E. The library service of the Port of 

New York Authority. 11-+-6 mim. p. (Address be- 





THE LIBRARY JOURNAL 


fore Special Ls. Assn., Washington, D. C.. May 9 
1928.) i 
GREAT BRITAIN 
Barwick, G. F., ed. ASLIB Directory, 19: 


Guide to Sources of Specialized Information in Gre,+ 


Britain and Ireland. London: Assn. of Special Libs 
and Information Bureaux. 425p. £1. Is. 
Swepen. See Pustic Lipraries, SUBHEAD Swepry. 
Wituiam L, Crements Liprary, UNiversity of Vici 
GAN 
Adams, R. G. The whys and wherefor 
William L. Clements Library. Reprinted “ 
Mich. History Magazine, Jan. 1928. Mich. Lib. Ry 
19:85-98. 1928. 
YALE University. Srertinc Memoriar Linrany 
The Sterling Memorial Library. illus. plans. } 
University Lib. Gazette. 3:1-34. 1928. 
Yarpiey (PA.) Pusric Lisrary 
Pennsylvania library history: Yardley. Penn, | 
Notes. 11:38-40. 1928. 


OPPORTUNITIES 


Young man, 26, with one year’s library school t1 
ing and six months’ experience, wants 
B. L. 14. 


University and library school graduate with 


years’ experience in university and college libraries 


wishes position in September or October.  Referenc: 
work preferred. Salary $2,400. E. M 

Young woman with college degree, library scho 
degree, and several years of experience it I] 
library cataloging, desires cataloging or reference 
position in college library. W. F. C. 14. 


Young woman with college education, library scho 
training, and nine years’ experience in public libra 
work wishes position as head of a small library. B. I. 14 





College graduate with library training and eightes 
years’ library experience, five as head of circulating 


department in large college library. desires administra- 


tive position in college or public library. C. F. 14 

University and library school graduate, with twelw 
years’ experience (six executive}, desires position or 
West coast. Administrative or reference work pret: 

O. M. 14. 

Librarian with three years of experience, A.B. desre 
and library science course, desires library posit 
preferably a technical or school library. Y. C. 14. 

Young man, library school graduate, with pull 
library experience, wants a change. TT. Z. 14. 

Assistant librarian and cataloger, experienced 
rate, now disengaged. Temporary relief, if desire 
G. 1, 44. 

Wanted, by September 1, high school librarian 
reference librarian in Middle Western city. 5a 
$1800. S. E. 14. 

Wanted: trained children’s librarian, with experienc 
to organize a children’s department in a city of 1.700 i1 
South Eastern Michigan. Salary $1500-$2000 according 
to qualifications. D. M. 14. 

Assistant for children’s department wanted hy 
Lakewood (Ohio) Public Library. Fither training 0! 
experience in children’s work required. Opportumt 
for work in schools and general children’s work 
a well organized department. 

Wanted, librarian for Junior High School, Lakewoo 
Ohio. Requirements: college degree, library tr 
interest in and knowledge of seventh, eighth 


th 





ninth grade literature. 
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HINE BOOKSTACKS 


Represent the only important improvement in Library Shelving 
during last twenty years 











MOST EFFICIENT because LOWEST MAINTENANCE COST 


Flexibility to accommodate small, medium Ni 

or large size books in the most satisfactory ne-ftourth 
Shelves cannot 
causin 
Quickest and therefore the easiest shelf to men 


manner, = 


) 1 rmanent ] } 
e-adjust. 3. A permanen iKed 


never 1 put ré 
Most SANITARY construction painted attet install 
Of special interest to Librarians is the fact that me HINE bookstack system 
, distinctive principle, offering protection to book! indings and covers ‘our | 
“Protect the binding-welt and you quadruple the life « f vour bookbin« 
to lower your annual rebinding expense awaits you 
The experience of a life time is » the Hine Bookst: 


ainting 
} 


atior 


Whether vour bookstack requirements are wate or small x 
mformation and estimates 


The Hine Desk and Fixture Co. 


52 LAFAYETTE STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


2166 Fifteenth Street, Denver, Colo. 21 Second Street, San Francisco 














Established in 1864 


B. F. STEVENS AND BROWN, Limitep 


4 TRAFALGAR SQUARE, LONDON, W.C.2. 


Library, Literary and Fine Art Agents for the Principal 
American Universities, Public Libraries and Private Collectors. 
BOOKS (OLD AND NEW), MANUSCRIPTS, AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, PICTURES, DRAWINGS, 


ETCHINGS, ETC., BOUGHT AND SEARCHED FOR. COMMISSIONS EXECUTED. 
PERIODICALS SENT TO AND FROM ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD 


























SAVE THE STRAIN ON YOUR DICTIONARIES 


es The strain on the binding stitchings of much handled 


Se 
dictionaries and other large, bulky volumes is usually 
a " enormous. Stitchings break down, sections loosen and 
become lost. Avoid all this by installing our new 


REVOLVING 
DICTIONARY STAND 


PORTABLE CONVENIENT INEXPENSIVE 


Made from genuine quartered oak or in mahogany finish; 
obtainable also in the white wood or will be specially 
finished to order. Write us for full details. 


The H. R. HUNTTING CO., Springfield, Mass. 








* See 





AMONG LIBRARIANS 


Effie Abraham, 1921 Illinois, has resigned her 
position in the catalog department of the India- 
napolis Public Library to become head of the 
catalog department in the Toledo (Ohio) Public 
Library. 

Inez Bowler, 1918 Simmons, appointed libra- 
rian of the School of Forestry, University 
of Michigan. 

Marguerite Campbell, 1917 Simmons, ap- 
pointed head of the Biological Library of the 
University of Chicago. 

Donald Coney, librarian of the University of 
Delaware, appointed assistant librarian of the 
University of North Carolina. 

Ruby E. Cundiff, formerly acting librarian of 
Earlham College, appointed instructor in cata- 
loging at the Syracuse University Library 
School, upon completion of the M.S. course at 
the Columbia University School of Library 
Service. 

Mrs. Margaret Wood Emerson, 1917 Sim- 
mons, is to be children’s librarian of the Nor- 
folk House Center Library, Roxbury, her duties 
to begin in September. 


Helen Geddes, 1907 Simmons, appointed head 
cataloger at Bryn Mawr College for the coming 
year. 

Lois Gibson, 1926 Simmons, has been ap- 
pointed librarian of the Winchester (Mass. ) 
High School. 


George Abiah Hibbard, assistant librarian 
and for several years editor of the Bulletin of 
the Grosvenor Library, Buffalo, died early in 
July, aged 70. Mr. Hibbard was a member of 
the New York bar and had published several 
books of short stories including Jduna, The 
Governor, and Nowadays. 


Hazel Hutchins, 1920 Simmons. who has been 
for some time in the American Library in Paris, 
has been appointed librarian of Bradford Aca- 
demy, Bradford, Mass. 


Jessie P. Jenks, 1921 Illinois, reference assist- 
ant in the University of Illinois Library, has 
resigned in order to become librarian of the 
Illinois College at Jacksonville. 

Avis Miller Pillsbury, for the past year in- 
structor at the Library School of McGill Uni- 
versity at Montreal, elected librarian of the 
Millicent Library, Fairhaven, Mass. Miss Pills- 
bury was formerly assistant librarian at Bangor, 
Maine, and a member of the faculty of the Li- 
brary School of Illinois, 
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Louis Felix Ranlett, for two years librarja, 
of the Millicent Library in Fairhaven, \ja... 


appointed chief of the Boston Public |j. 


brary order department, succeeding Miss 1. ¥. 


Macurdy, retired. Mr. Ranlett was for somp 


years an associate editor of The Youth’s Com. 
panion and before appointment to Fairhaven 
had been in the editorial library of that pub. 
lication. He is author of Let’s Go, a war nove! 
published last fall by Houghton, Mifflin. 


Charlotte Ryan, 1916-17 Illinois, legislative 


reference librarian, State Library, Austin, Texas, 
has resigned to become librarian of the Pu); 
Library, Jacksonville, II1. 

Esther Wiltsie, 1925 Simmons, appointed as. 
sistant librarian, Cortland (N. Y.) State Normal 
School. 

Robert W. G. Vail, 1915 New York Publi 
Library, since 1921 librarian of the Roosevelt 
Memorial Association, has returned to the Ref- 
erence Department of the New York Publi 
Library. 

Eleanor W. Welch, M.S. Columbia 1928. re 
turns in the fall to the librarianship of State 
Teachers College, Stevens Point, Wis. 

Marguerite R. Wetmore, for eighteen years 
custodian of the Foreign Department of the 
Providence Public Library, has resigned and 
was on July 16 succeeded by Ruth Cowgill, 
1911 Pratt, head of the Foreign Division of the 
Detroit Public Library. 

Honorary degrees have been recently con- 
ferred upon four leading librarians: Linda A. 
Eastman received the degree of doctor of laws 
from Western Reserve; W. W. Bishop from 
Oberlin; and Andrew Keogh from the Univer- 
sity of Michigan; while Northwestern Univer- 
sity conferred the degree of master of arts upon 
Carl B. Roden. 


GRADUATES OF 1928 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 
SERVICE 


Appointments of members of the B.S. class 
of the Columbia University School of Library 
Service made since those announced June 
15th are: Faye A. Collicott, librarian of 
the Junior High School, White Plains, \. ¥.: 
Catherine V. Condon returns to the Public Li- 
brary at Des Moines, Iowa; Sarah C. Currell. 
librarian of the Engineering Departmental Li- 
brary, University of Tennessee, Knoxville: 
Helen R. Davis, assistant in the Circulation De- 
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PRESSURE POLITICS* 


THE STORY OF THE ANTI- 


SALOON LEAGUE by Peter Odegard 
$3.50 
“By all means read Odegard before you discuss 
politics very much this year.”—W, E. Garrison 
in The Christian Century. 
This is the only American University Press 
Book ever recommended by the Book of the 
Vonth Club. 


—_—__— 


—_—_— 


THE FINANCES AND FINAN. 
CIAL ADMINISTRATION OF 
NEW YORK CITY 

For the first time, a comprehensive and intelli- 
ible book on this subject—of interest to every 


city official and student of municipal affairs in 
$3.00 


the country. 





—————— 


PARADOXES OF LEGAL 
SCIENCE by Benjamin N. Cardozo 
\ study, in the philosophy of Judge-made law, 


hy one of the greatest, living, legal scholars and 
$2.50 


jurists. 








THE SUPREME COURT OF THE 
UNITED STATES 
by Charles Evans Hughes 


{An interpretation, for the layman, of its begin- 
nings, methods and achievements. $2.50 


THE HUNGARIAN-RUMANIAN 


LAND DISPUTE | by Francis Deak 
$5.00 


\ study of Hungarian Property Rights in 
Transylvania under the Treaty of Trianon. This 
is the only book in English on the controversy 
that has caused anxiety for several years to the 
advocates of peace in Central Europe. ° 





ee 
ee 


A new, classified catalogue is now 


ready 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY PRESS 
NEW YORK 
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KAR NACHOD 


BIBLIOGRAPHIE 
VON JAPAN 


(Bibliography of the 


Being ; 


Japanese Empire) 
1906—1926 


} oy : : ] 
i classified list of the literature 


issued in European languages since the 


publicat 


*Bibhos 
up to tl 


+ - 7 - ’ 
ion of Fr. von Wenckstern’s 
— = Sat , ; ‘ni? 
sTapuy 0 ie Japanese | mMpire 
le Vear [920., 
) ltdiles t/] Ss oO Paes 
P) Rimk. 50 





Publisher 


KARL W. HIERSEMANN 
Leipzig 















F. A. Brockhaus 


16 QUERSTRASSE, 
LEIPZIG 


European Agent for a great number 


of Libraries all over the world. Spe 


cial at 
out of 
prices. 
plied. 
satisfie 


tention given to the supply of 


print books and sets at lowest 


Periodicals promptly sup 


Leading Librarians are highly 


‘d with my service. 


TP 











partment, New York Public Library; Hjérdis 
Eriksen, assistant, catalog department, Yale 
University Library, New Haven, Conn.; Florence 
kK. Ferner, junior librarian, U. 5. Department of 
State, Washington; John A. Gault and George 
\. Marais, temporary assistants, New York Pub- 
lic Library; Anna R. Guss, Junior High School 
librarian, Dayton, Ohio, Public Library; Madge 
MI. Irwin, school librarian, South Pasadena, 
Calif.; Elizabeth A. Sloan, assistant to the libra- 
rian, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N.  Y.; 
Ralph A. Ulveling, extension librarian, Public 
Library, Detroit, Mich. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 

Esther Frances Bickmore, assistant, City Free 
Library, Sacramento; Ellen Josephine Cornish. 
assistant, reference department, University of 
California Library, Berkeley; Viva MacArthur 
Drew, librarian, John Swett Junior High School 
Library, San Francisco: Margaret Agnes Ham- 
ilton, children’s librarian, Richmond (Calif. ) 
Public Library; Ida Catherine Hilbers, assistant, 
North Berkeley Branch, Berkeley (Calif.) Pub- 
lic Library; Aileen Jaffa Katzky. assistant. Agri- 
cultural Reference Room, University of Cali- 
fornia Library; Dorothy Elizabeth Kelly, assist- 
ant, City Free Library, Sacramento; Margaret 
Stonecipher McCandless, librarian, Humboldt 
High School Library, St. Paul, Minn.: Margaret 
Sylvia Mount, assistant, St. Paul Public Library. 
St. Paul, Minn.; Ruth Elizabeth Richards and 
Edla Elina Romander, assistants, State Teachers’ 
College Library, San Francisco; Bertha Clara 
Simms, assistant, Stanislaus County Free Li- 
brary, Modesto, Calif.: Grace May Smith, assist- 
ant, accessions department, University of Cali- 
fornia Library; Olive Fay Smith, assistant, ref- 
erence department, University of California 
Library: [valu Delpha Stevens, in charge of 
order department, Mills College Library. Mills 
College P. O., Calif.; Margaret Walling Thomp- 
son, librarian, Dawney Union High School Li- 
brary. Dawney. Calif. 

SIMMONS COLLEGE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY 

SCIENCE 

Dorothy May Abbott. returns to the Provi- 
dence Public Library; Kathryn V. Albertson, 
branch assistant, Minneapolis Public Library; 
Hester Ann Bradbury, assistant, Marine Bio- 
logical Laboratory, Woods Hole, Mass.: Mild- 
red F. Chase. returns to the Providence Public 
Library: Ethel Almont Childs, librarian, Ports- 
mouth (N. H.) High School; Margaret Crane, 
cataloger. New Jersey College for Women, New 
Brunswick, N, J.: Josephine Elizabeth DiBona, 
children’s work in the Lakewood (Ohio) Public 
Library: Dorothy B. Eaton. reference and circu- 
lation assistant. Connecticut College for Women. 
New London; Gladys I. Eldridge, general assist- 
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ant, Bangor (Me.) Public Library; Fay, | 
Goan, reference and loan assistant, Univers), 
of Indiana Library, Bloomington; Ruth 4 
Haley, cataloger, Haverford College Lila, 
Haverford, Pa.; Frieda A. Hinrichs, cata! sans 
lowa State College Library, Ames, Lowa: Hele, 
L. Kellogg, assistant librarian, Emma Willa), 
School, Troy, N. Y.; Norma Dandridee [a 
bert, assistant, Virginia State Library, Ric 
mond, Va.; Constance B. Lapworth, children’s 
assistant, Brooklyn Public Library;  \ay, 
Theresa McAnarney, librarian, Woonsocket |p 
I.) High School; Benida Madill, general assis. 
ant, Hackley Public Library, Muskegon, \ich,: 
Marion Abia Miller, assistant, Potsdam Sta, 
Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y.: Sarah J. 
Painter, librarian, Fairview Junior High Schoo|, 
Fairview, Ohio; Edith G. Plumer, children’s 
work, Bridgeport (Conn.) Public Library: 
Mildred L. Saunders, assistant, Dartmouth (ol. 
lege Library, Hanover, N. H.; Mildred Theresa 
Stearns, children’s librarian, Rochester (\. Y, 
Public Library; Katharine Martin Stokes, assist 
ant librarian, Ludington Memorial Library, 


Bryn Mawr, Pa.; Dorothy E. Wents, children’s 
assistant, Brooklyn Public 


Library. 
OF WASHINGTON LIBRARY 

SCHOOL 

Eleanor Sue Anderson, children’s work, Port 
land (Ore.) Library Association; Katherine | 
Anderson, secretary to Dean of the University of 
Washington Library School, Seattle; Hortense 
Binderup, Ventura County Library, Ventura. 
Calif.; Alethea S. Bleecker, Oregon State Col 
lege, Corvallis, Ore.; Ila May Burdie, Publi 
Library, Missoula, Mont.; Catherine E. Dorris. 
Seattle Public Library; Hazel E. Friderici, Pul- 
lic Library, Everett, Wash.: Mrs. Lena |. 
Hartge, catalog division, University of Was! 
ington Library, Seattle; Katherine Hughes and 
Iris Johnston, Seattle Public Library: Loets 
Lois Johns, acquisition division, University of 
Washington Library: Eloise Ruth Johnson, cir 
culation department, New York Public Library: 
George H. Kittell, reference department, Uni 
versity of Washington Library; Patricia Mar- 
tincevic, children’s department, Seattle Publi 
Library; Helen M. O'Connor, branch dept. 
Tacoma (Wash.) Public Library; [rene Pat. 
jens, Deschutes County Library, Bend, Ore.: 
Gertrude Putnam, Public Library, Everett. 
Wash.; France Robbins, circulation department. 
University of Washington Library; Margaret | 
Savage, stations division, Seattle Public Library: 
Grace A. Shirk and Marjorie Sing, circulatio: 
department, Seattle Public Library; Bessie 1! 
Stone. High School Library. Seattle Publi 
Schools. Lenna G, Davis (1928) has purchased 
a lending library in Seattle. The Viking Book 
Shop. 


UNIVERSITY 
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eid RESEWED BINDINGS? 
: The 


‘I am very much pleased with the way your books:have worn 
resewed books last just about THREE TIMES AS LONG as an ordinary 
binding.”” (From a letter just received. ) 


HAVE YOU TRIED THEM? 


THE H. R. HUNTTING COMPANY Booksellers % Bookbinders 
Myrick Building Springfield, Mass. 








If Books Could Be Better Any Book of Any Publisher 
Bound We Would Do It In Any Binding 











American Library Directory 1927 


A classified list of 11,000 libraries, with names of librarians, and library statistics as 
of 1926, arranged under the following headings: 1, Public Libraries; 2, Educational and 
Professional Libraries; 3, High School Libraries; 4, Business and Special Libraries; 5, 
Libraries in U. S. Territories; 6, Miscellaneous Libraries; 7, Libraries in Canada; 8, Library 
Organizations and Library Schools. 


512pp.; Octavo; Cloth. $10 


R. R. BOWKER CO., 62 WEST 45th ST., NEW YORK 








JOHNSTON 


Library Magazine Holders 


This type of Cover is the most successful and well known 
Magazine Holder for Reading Rooms and Libraries 


Strongly and firmly built, they withstand 


the wear of long and continued usage. 


Made in all sizes and styles of binding. Write for Catalog 


THE 


JOHNSTON 
MAGAZINE 


HOLDER 


HABPER’S 


o0(- 2c. ao} ce 


William G. Johnston Company 2% pitgirge “Denna 
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OTTO HARRASSOWITZ 


LIBRARIES’ EUROPEAN AGENT 


LEIPZIG, 14 Querstr. Germany 


| CONTINUATIONS, SUBSCRIPTIONS | 
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Out-of-Print Books and 
Books on Special Subjects 


promptly and reasonably supplied from our 
own stock, or diligently searched for and 
reported free of charge. We carry a 

CHOICE STOCK OF SECOND HAND 
BOOKS in all departments of Art, Science, 
and Literature and pay particular attention 
to the wants of Public, University and 

Special Libraries 
Correspondence Solicited 

DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS, Ince. 
66 Fifth Avenue New York City 


Telephone: Chelsea 5670 Open Evenings 


| 








Out-of-Print Books 


Back Number Magazines 


When publishers report that items on order are 
not available, there is a very fair possibility of 


securing them within a resonable time and 
always at moderate cost through the facilities 


offered by our OUT OF PRINT SERVICE. 


There is no charge for listing your wants with 
us, nor is there any obligation to purchase iter, 


reported. 


NATIONAL BIBLIOPHILE SERVICE 
347 Fifth Avenue New York 








Circulation 
Builders 


“Just Right” Books for Children, bound 


in unbreakable bindings, printed in large 
clear type on fine quality paper, profusely 


illustrated in color, 


f ALBERT VHITMAN 
co. 


CHIC “AGO 


Write for Our Complete Catalogue 














THE 
POLISH BOOK IMPORTING C0. 


38 Union Sean i York, N. Y. 
Is the largest 
Foreign Language Bookstore 
in the United States 


and 
has the largest well selected 


stock of Polish books 


on all subjects. 


CATALOG UPON REQUEST 











MARTINUS NIJHOFF, Bookseller 
The Hague, Holland 


OLD AND MODERN BOOKS 
CATALOGUES ISSUED REGULARLY 











FOR SALE 

: Cosmopolitan, 
review, 1864-1865, 
33 Faden peers, nt re 

vols ind a 10 
Aug. Dec. 1920, Jan. 
1925 and May 
1914 (Oct 17 
erican Union, 


1893-1895, vols. 


uarterly 1867-1869; 


Ja 1 and 

Aug. 29-Nov. 14, 
y ican July Dec 
l, Pan An 


is P Nblic ny “ee y, Dubois, Pa. 


+4 finburgh \lawazine original copy, 
vols. leather. Dublin University 
98 vols., leather, condition perfect. 
10533 Wilber Ave., Cleveland, O. 


wishes to 
ewspaper, LA poi covering te 

» December 31, 1918, lacking the 
il, 1917. The set is bound, price $50.00. 


WANTED 


Journal, 
and June 15, 
Avery, State 


Universit Library 


March 15, 1927. Library 
1920 may 
Teachers C< 


the Comm 

Patents issued 

ce the years I1dg0-19I12 
iSieery Tensn al. 


ACOA, 


Jhousie University Library, Halifax, N. S. we 
tm! anyone having odd numbers of the 
hic the would exchange or sell 

Round Table; Current History; 


f the Empire. 


1817-1876 
Magazine— 
Inquire 


be had free. 
lege Library, 


issioner of 
from the 
inclusive. 


16-18; 
Outing 
Journal, 
licals: Cur- 
-Apr. 1925; 
29-Dec. 25, 

missing), 
July-Sept. 1925 and 
me view Literature, 1025, 1926 (No. 


sell a run 
period ot 
months 


uld like 
following 
Foreign 
Journal of 


Specialists in Library Binding 





We count among our patrons the foremost 
institutions in New York. 30 years of ex- 
perience in the line. All our work under 
our personal supervision. Equipped with the 
most modern machinery. Expert workman- 
ship and service. Send for latest price list 


Samples bound free of charge. 


DESS & TALAN CO., Inc. 


420 East 149th Street New York, N. Y. 











| Do You Need | 


a New 


| 
Librarian? | 
| 
| 


Do You Want | 


a Better 


Position? 
We have desirable 
openings all over 
U. S. All branches person you require 
of library work. | for any place on your 
Write us for com- staff. Service iree to 
plete information, employers, 


Dept. A 


AMERICAN LIBRARIANS’ AGENCY 


WINDSOR, CONN. 


Tell us your needs 
the 


We can supply 

















The trend is toward 


DISTINCTIVENES 
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The reading room of the library of the University of Illinois 


Individuality is the keynote of the more recent 
library buildings. We’ve noted the tendency 
for a year or more. Structure and equipment 
harmonize in furtherance of a single con- 
trolling mood. They are created together. 


L. B. designers are quick to catch the spirit 
which governs a building that’s being 
planned. The spacious reading room of the 
library at the University of Illinois is a case 
in point, These massive tables were specially 


Library 


made. The equipment is finished in a distinc- 
tive brown. And ail to foster individuality ! 
The librarian and the architect—if they 
would make sure of intelligent interpreta- 
tion of their plans—do well to rely upon 
the constructive suggestions of L. B. library 
specialists. Their experience has no counter- 
part. Consult them freely and without obli- 


gation at the nearest Library Department 
headquarter point. 


Bureau 


DIVISION OF 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC. 


Headquarter points of the Library Department 


118 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


451 Broadway 
New York City 


211 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, IIL. 


39 Second St. 


San Franci<co, Cal. 


1200 S. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal. 
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A Departure in Book Cloth that Enlivens 
Books and Library Shelves 


UCKRAM may now be obtained with a Two-Tone effect. It is unique, color- 
ful, yet entirely practical, and has been created to give added attractiveness 
and life to books. 

Two-Tone Buckram is made in 16 standard color combinations. It has all 

the strength and wearing qualities of Art Buckram, is entirely dependable and 
costs but little more than the regular Art Buckram. 


New York Office 


Interlaken Mills, Providence, R. I. "7 .%2%.% 


RIDER PRESS, NEW YORE 











